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Humane Science 


Eprror: Hugh Rumball-Petre did not go 
far enough in his discussion of The Torch 
Bearers by Alfred Noyes (Am. 9/13, p. 
613) to attract to it the attention of Cath- 
olic literary and scientific minds that it so 
richly merits. We who teach such off-the- 
beaten-path subjects as the history of 
biological science rejoice that our discipline 
has at long last been integrated with litera- 
ture. Tennyson dabbled at it. Noyes 
achieved it. 

Why have these exquisite vignettes out 
of the lives of some twenty scientific pio- 
neers been so neglected? To name them is 
to answer the question. How many of our 
Catholic college students will ever hear of 
the contributions to science of men like 
Pythagoras, Avicenna, Tycho Brahe, Kep- 
ler, the Herschels, Guettard, Malesherbes 
or Lavoisier? In our provincial thinking, un- 
fortunately, it is still a kind of minor blas- 
phemy to interweave science and religion, 
tolerable only in addlepated poets or egg- 
headed scientists. 

ANSELM M. KEEFE, O. PRAEM. 
St. Norbert College 
West De Pere, Wis. 


Civil Liberties 


Epitor: The article on “Religion and the 
ACLU,” by Robert F. Drinan, S.J. (Am. 
9/27), raised questions in my mind. 

In the Oregon case the Supreme Court 
recognized that only parents have the right 
to dictate where a child shall be educated. 
The ACLU states that if I wish to exercise 
my prerogative, guaranteed by the above 
decision, to educate my child in a parochial 
school, I cannot avail myself of the State- 
supported bus service. Is this not a thinly 
veiled pressure, and even a threat (legal- 
ized because of compulsory education 
laws)? How is my child going to get to the 
school of my choice since my means do not 
allow for private transportation and since I 
live too far from that school for the child 
to walk the distance, especially in stormy 
weather? 

FREDERICK J. REMBRECHT 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprror: An article on the American Civil 
Liberties Union as informative as “Religion 
and the ACLU,” by Robert F. Drinan, S.J., 
has long been needed. One particular 
point in the article, however, appears ques- 
tionable to me. I refer to the statement that 
one can clearly infer from the activities of 
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the ACLU that “Catholics are violating the 
civil liberties of other Americans.” 

It seems to me that it is not so much 
the activities of the ACLU that sometimes 
create this impression, but rather the activ- 
ities of certain groups of Catholic laymen. 
These groups have sought to remove from 
public display such books as The Search 
for Bridey Murphy and others that can in 
no way be considered pornographic or sub- 
versive. Apparently they are somehow con- 
sidered to be harmful to sound doctrine. 
I, too, can find views in the book on Bridey 
Murphy that are unacceptable to me, but 
this does not mean that I would deny access 
to the book to Catholics or non-Catholics. 

It would seem that in order to dispel 
some of the unfortunate notions concerning 
Catholics in the area of civil liberties, more 
is needed than “rethinking” on the part of 
the ACLU. Catholic lay groups will have 
to reappraise some of their activities so that 
they may better serve both Church and 
country. RopNey LARSON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Eprror: “Whitewash” is all I can say about 
Fr. Drinan’s article on the ACLU. Please 
do not cancel my subscription. You boys 
will have to be watched. 

ANTHONY D1No 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Questions on Defense 


Epiror: To answer the questions posed in 
your editorial on defense policy (Am. 
10/4) and to explain the thinking behind 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining’s assurances that 
all is well it is necessary first to understand 
the thinking that dominates the Air Staff, 
from which Gen. Twining emerged to be- 
come chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

The Air Staff is convinced that any war 
with Russia will be “decided” in a few 
days, that one side will succeed in pene- 
trating the other’s air defenses so effectively 
as to lay waste his industry, transportation 
and military power. The “surrender studies” 
recently linked to the Air Force were an 
attempt to determine at what point sur- 
render could be expected. The entire phi- 
losophy is based on the fact that Japan 
surrendered after suffering severe atomic 
and conventional bombing attacks. Seen in 
this light, the fact that the United States 
still possesses an advantage in the field of 
long-range nuclear bombardment is un- 
doubtedly what led Gen. Twining to make 
the statements he did. 

The equation of crowded, insular Japan, 
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PATHWAYS 
OF LOVE 


By Victorino Osende, O.P. Few con- 
temporary spiritual writers have suc- 
ceeded as well as Fr. Osende in pre- 
senting the traditional doctrine of 
spirituality in a style that appeals 
to the 20th century Catholic, and of 
detecting the special problems and 
exaggerations to which the modern 
Catholic is exposed. Another master- 
ly work by the author of the popular 
Fruits of Contemplation. $3.95 = 
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WHAT THINK 
YOU OF CHRIST? | 


By W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. The title = 
of this new book is one of the most = 
that 
asked of a man in any age. The ques- 
tion has a special significance for 
the present generation, which to all 


probing questions could be 





appearances is facing a new epoch 
in the history of the human race. The 
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author has made a judicious selec- 
tion of the persons who came into 
contact with Christ and through 
them he exemplifies to modern man 
the terrible tragedy of the rejection 
of Christ and the happiness of those 
who accept Him. $3.75 
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THE ENGLISH : 
RELIGIOUS 
HERITAGE 


By Conrad Pepler, O.P. The purpose 
of this book is to introduce readers 
of English to the growth of the 
spiritual life according to an English 
idiom coined during the later Middle 
Ages up to the 15th century, an 
idiom which has largely been lost 
through the supervention of the 
Spanish, French, and Italian spirit- 
ualities. This learned yet readable 
book will do much to re-introduce 
Catholics to the ancient heritage they 
have tended to ignore. $4.95 
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THE SUNDAY SERMONS 
OF THE GREAT FATHERS 


Translated and edited by 


M. F. Toal, D.D. 


Vol. I From the First Sunday of 
Advent to Quinquagesima. 


Vol. II From the First Sunday in 
Lent to the Sunday after the 
Ascension. 


Volumes I and II—Now available for 
the first time in accessible and com- 
pact volumes, here are the sermons 
of the great Fathers of the Church 
arranged for each Sunday of the li- 
turgical year. A work of “incom- 
parable value.” 


Hand Size 
$4.50 ea. 


Deluxe Edition 


$7.50 ea. 


THE CHURCH INCARNATE 
by Rudolph Schwarz 


In this book, the foremost contempo- 
rary Catholic architect discusses by 
text and illustration the “Sacred 
Function of Christian Architecture.” 


a limited edition $7.50 


FINDING GOD IN 
ALL THINGS 


Essays in Ignatian Spirituality 
selected from Curistus. 


Translated and edited by 
William J. Young, S.J. 


Written by some of the foremost re- 
ligious writers of the present day, 
these essays are a bold invitation to 
a richer life of contemplative action 
as taught in Ignatian spirituality. 


$4.50 





At All Bookstores 
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beaten down by four years of total war, 
with an untouched and increasingly more 
powerful Soviet empire sprawled over one- 
third of the earth is but one of the most 
obvious fallacies in the “short war” theory. 
Despite such fallacies, and despite the les- 
sons of Indo-China, Suez, Malaya, Kenya, 
Lebanon, Hungary, Korea and now Que- 
moy, the short war theory has been used 
by the Administration to justify every re- 
duction since 1953 in the Army, the Navy 
and their reserve components. 

The real danger lies, not in our evident 
inability to fight even a fair-sized brush- 
fire war, but in the fact that we are steadily 
losing the ability to fight and win the big 
war, This in the day when the Soviet Union 
is rapidly assembling the means to fight 
the kind of total war, on land, at sea and 
in the air, that we like to tell ourselves 
can never come about. 

WILuiaM V. KENNEDY 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


Further Remembrance 


Eprror: It was with a great deal of interest 
that I read A. L. Thompson Willett’s ar- 
ticle, “I remember Father O'Connell” (Am. 
9/20). I knew Father O’Connell when he 
was first prefect of the “Big Yard,” which 
I assure you was an important position in 
the good old days at St. Mary’s College, 
St. Marys, Kan. 

I was not surprised then, in later years, 
to observe his progress in the Society. That 
he was a real scholar no one can gainsay 
and I am sure that any St. Mary’s man 
who was there when I was will remember 
him as favorably as I do. 

T. Austin GAvVIN 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Racial or Social Conflict? 


Epiror: “Race Riots in Britain?” (Am. 


9/27) may be thought by Americans, on | 


the defensive, to be a neat job of English 
cover-up. But not so! 

I interviewed the English author, James 
Brodrick, S.J., a day or two after the riot- 
ing broke out in London. Caught away 


from home, the news was a great blow to | 


him. 

“I simply cannot understand it!” he said. 
“We've never had any trouble of this sort. 
The West Indian is a British subject. He 
has the same rights as the rest of us. I 
simply cannot understand it.” Neither 
could I. But then, I cannot understand our 
own prejudice. This scholar’s utter con- 
fusion was no attempt to explain away any 
sudden flare-up of racial tension. He hadn’t 
known any existed in England. And Paul 
Crane, S.J., makes it clear that none does. 

VirciniA SICOTTE 
Biloxi, Miss. 
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where good books 
are a habit 


THE POOR HATER 


by William Ready 





A powerful historical novel by ay 
great new talent, this is a lyrical and ; 
violent tale of an Irishman who fol- | 
lowed his dream of America to the 
bloody end. 


$4.50) 
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AND DID HE STOP 
AND SPEAK TO YOU 
by G. B. Stern 


The author introduces us gaily and 
informally to some more of her cele. § 
brated friends—Msgr. Ronald Knor, 
Pamela Frankau, Sheila Kaye-Smit | 
and others. 

“The dominant impression is of bois 
terous fun, practical jokes, ‘hoots of 
laughter,’ hilariously embarrassing 
situations.” —N. Y. Times 


$3.75 


THE LORD OF HISTORY 


by Jean Daniélou, S.J. 


This book is a triumphant revitaliz- 
tion of the Christian Humanist tradi: 
tion. The noted philosopher-theolo > 
gian, Father Daniélou, points out inf 
this lucid book that Christianity does 
not constitute an historical epoch, 











but is the norm by which history is 
to be interpreted. 


At All Bookstores 
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Current Comment 
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Holy Father Dies 


Americans tuning in the early news 
reports on Oct. 6 were shocked to hear 
that Pope Pius XII had been “struck by 
a circulatory cerebral attack.” The first 
reports from Castel Gandolfo were omi- 
nous indeed. After lapsing into a coma, 
the Pontiff had emerged from that state 
blind, speechless and paralyzed—appar- 
ently the victim of a stroke. Extreme 
Unction had been administered, and one 
attending physician retired from the 
Pope’s bedside to tell reporters: “All is 
in the hands of God.” Worried Cardi- 
nals and other dignitaries hurried from 
the Eternal City to the papal villa. 
Clemente Cardinal Micara called on the 
Diocese of Rome to offer prayers for the 
ailing Pontiff. 

At first there seemed some hope that 
the Pope would recover from the fifth 
major illness of his long pontificate. But 
less than two days after his first seizure, 
Pius XII suffered a second stroke, and 
from that time the end was inevitable. 
The Supreme Shepherd went to God 
from his hushed villa amid the Alban 
hills in the early hours of Oct. 9 (Rome 
time). 

Eugenio Pacelli, 260th successor of 
the Apostle Peter on the papal throne 
of the Holy City, was born March 2, 
1876 and was raised to the pontificate 
on his birthday in 1939. He ruled the 
Church for 19 years, seven months and 
seven days. Requiescat in pace. 


Angels in Our Day 


On Oct. 3, three days before he suf- 
fered a grave stroke, Pope Pius XII told 
a group of pilgrims from New York City 
that they might hope to spend “an etern- 
ity of joy” in heaven with the angels 
and therefore they should “begin to 
know them now.” 

A few days earlier the lower house of 
the Convocation of Canterbury (gov- 
erning body of the Church of England) 
had held a long debate about the possi- 
bility of demoniacal possession. One 
dean asserted there was nothing in the 
Church creeds about belief in angels 
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or demons. But he added he would pre- 
fer to believe they exist, because if they 
do, they explain a great many insoluble 
problems. The convocation finally de- 
cided to say nothing on the point. One 
Anglican clergyman remarked: “News- 
paper headlines that the Church of 
England does not believe in devils are 
bad enough, but headlines that the 
Church does not know whether it be- 
lieves in devils or not are worse.” 

What of the many angels and devils 
whom God mentions in His great li- 
brary, all the way from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse? Of the angels we read in 
Heb. 1:14: “Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent for service, for the sake of 
those who shall inherit salvation?” On 
Oct. 3 Pope Pius XII said: “No one is 
so humble but that he has angels to at- 
tend him.” Angels and devils are reali- 
ties, more real than the people we meet 
on the street, more concerned about 
our ultimate life or death than we dis- 
tracted creatures are ourselves. 


Campaign Poison in California 


Proposition 16 on the California bal- 
lot for the Nov. 4 election should be of 
more than routine interest to the Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee. This is 
the proposition to repeal the tax exemp- 
tion for religious and other non-profit 
schools in the State. 

Charles P. Taft and his nonpartisan, 
voluntary committee are dedicated to 
the task of keeping electioneering clean. 
They have urged voters to be wary of 
the late-October lies, smears and distor- 
tions that bloom in election years. The 
committee suggests that voters read 
campaign literature with these ques- 
tions in mind: Does it deal in an inflam- 
matory way with an inflammatory sub- 
ject? Is it an appeal to some naked 
prejudice? 

A group identifying itself as “Cali- 
fornians for Public Schools” has Hooded 
the State with samples of hate literature 
that snugly fit this description. We won- 
der whether Mr. Taft’s group would 
consider the following arguments to be 
“fair campaign practice.” 


Tax exemption will “lead only to 
ecclesiastical tyranny and the break- 
down of the religious freedom for which 
this nation stands”; an “un-American in- 
tolerant philosophy of religious choice 
is taught in the tax-exempt Roman 
Catholic schools”; these schools indoc- 
trinate ideas “foreign and alien to the 
American way of life’; their “divisive 
teachings are bad in a democracy, but 
are particularly dangerous when taught 
to small children in school—at the tax- 
payers’ expense.” 

Come to think of it, the “Californians 
for Public Schools” are not arguing 
against tax exemption; they are argu- 
ing rather against the existence of Cath- 
olic and other religious schools. What do 
you think, Mr. Taft? 


Dr. Hunt’s “Education” 


When Rolfe Lanier Hunt left his 
school superintendent’s job in Missis- 
sippi to serve as executive director of 
the Department of Religion and Public 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, he brought along a 
few of the usual Protestant preconcep- 
tions about things Catholic. In an article 
in the National Council Outlook for 
September, “Education of a Neophyte,” 
Dr. Hunt tells, with a dash of humor, 
how years of work on the national level 
have modified many of those old as- 
sumptions. 

Two of them quickly fell to pieces, 
he writes, with his discovery of Estab- 
lished-Church practices in several Prot- 
estant countries and with his reading 
of Catholic literature. These experi- 
ences taught him that “separation of 
Church and State is not a ‘Protestant’ 
principle” and that Roman Catholics do 
not all hold the same opinions. 

He cheerfully confesses that the com- 
plicated and inconsistent policies among 
different Protestant churches both here 
and abroad-—relating to Bible reading 
in the public schools, direct and indirect 
tax support for religious schools, ete.— 
have made unsuccessful his attempt “to 
simplify the problem of religion and 
public education.” 

No single principle can guide public 
policy here, for in a pluralistic society 
every principle is subject to limitations, 
and none more than that of Church- 
State separation, which, in its absolute 
form, says Dr. Hunt, “could mean that 
no citizen could be a member of a 
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church, and no churchman could be a 
citizen.” 

We could more amicably compromise 
many of our religious differences in the 
social order if more Catholics and non- 
Catholics approached them with Dr. 
Hunt's respect for their complexity. 


The Court Criticized 


As the justices of the U. S. Supreme 
Court convene for the 1958-59 term 
they find themselves at the center of a 
violent controversy. History should re- 
assure them, however, in the face of 
the charges hurled in their direction. 
It was Justice David J. Brewer, in 1898, 
who pointed out: “It is a mistake to 
suppose that the Supreme Court is 
either honored or helped by being spok- 
en of as beyord criticism.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, at few times in its history 
has the Court been so regarded. 


Recent criticisms, it must be ad- 
mitted, have been unusual on two 


counts. One is the number and variety 
of the sources from which complaints 
have issued. The other is the seemingly 
unprecedented action of the respected 
Conference of State Chief Justices on 
Aug. 23. By a vote of 38 to 6 they ap- 
proved a lengthy report which directly 
criticized Supreme Court tendencies. 
Such a move, by. so distinguished a 
group, is disturbing. 

One question must occur to anyone 
who reads this report. In the present 
context of social upheaval connected 
with the school desegregation deci- 
sions, could the justices have ignored 
a possible consequence of their act? In 
fact, the document issued over their 
names was at once used by Gov. Orval 
Faubus for his own purposes. If the 
criticism of the State Chief Justices did 
not extend to these decisions, the re- 
port should have made this fact clear. 
In any supposition, it is difficult to ab- 
solve them from responsibility for add- 
ing to the Court’s burden at so critical 
a juncture of constitutional history. 


. .. Conscience of the People 


On Monday, Oct. 6, there began a 
new chapter in constitutional history. 
The justices found a docket crowded 
with more than 300 cases. A special 
term on the Little Rock case, convened 
in late August, had left them little time 
for advance work on this log. Nor will 
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they be rid of the segregation issue in 
the months ahead. 

In the term that now opens the Court 
will be faced with continued criticism. 
As the State Chief Justices noted, those 
adjustments that are a necessary feature 
of our developing country “can hardly 
be effected without some friction.” 

For that reason the duty of educa- 
tional, religious and legal spokesmen is 
clear. Effective guidance must be given 
to our people in the formation of public 
opinion. The law of the land must be 
vindicated. What has to be restored is 
the public’s recognition of the Court as 
“the living voice of the Constitution. . . 
the conscience of the people,” to recall 
James Bryce’s words. 


New Voices of Moderation 


Will North Carolina point the way 
out of the racial impasse created in 
Virginia and Arkansas? Will the enlight- 
ened leadership of a center like Greens- 
boro, N. C., prove to be the antidote 
for the type of leadership which Gover- 
nor Faubus has forced upon Little 
Rock? 

The question is worth proposing. In 
Greensboro, on Oct. 3, Malcolm A. Sea- 
well, State Attorney General, con- 
demned school closings in Arkansas and 
Virginia to avoid integration. “It is 
unthinkable to me,” he said, “that any 
people possessed of their senses would 
say, in effect: “We will close our school 
and let our children grow up in igno- 
rance’.” Though he has personally on 
various occasions expressed his opposi- 
tion to the Supreme Court’s 1954 de- 
cision, he said that North Carolina 
would abide by it. 

Mr. Seawell was talking to a group 
of bankers. Bankers are apt to read the 
Wall Street Journal, and so would 
scarcely have failed to notice a very 
comprehensive article on “Industry In- 
tegration” that appeared in its Sept. 29 
issue. Fair employment opportunity 
for Negroes continues to gain in the 
South, the writer finds, even though 
slowed down by the school controversy, 
and he cites striking advances made in 
Charlotte, Winston-Salem and Greens- 
boro, N. C., and in Marietta, Ga. 

With a quite different approach, the 
elaborate survey made of Greensboro 
and related territory under the direction 
of social scientist Dr. Melvin Tumin 
(whose book, Desegregation, will be 





reviewed in a coming issue of Amer. 
Ica) gives evidence of a moderate atti. 
tude shown by a sizable number of 
leaders in business and the professions 
in that district. Practical business intelli. 
gence may yet gain a hearing over sheer 
prejudice and the clamor of political 
demagogs. 


Lay Participation at Mass 


In recent years, in every part of the 
Catholic world, a steady increase is no- 
ticeable of some form of active parti. 
cipation of the congregation in the, 
liturgy of the Mass. This participation F 
contrasts with a merely silent presence) 
at the Holy Sacrifice. Such interest has 
been encouraged by principles enunci- 
ated in the late Holy Father’s major? 
encyclicals concerning the liturgy, espe © 
cially in Mediator Dei, issued in 1947, § 
and in Musicae Sacrae Disciplinae, of 
Christmas, 1955. 

The most ideal form of participation 
occurs when the congregation sings the 
Mass responses and the Ordinary 
(Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei). 
But even at a low (non-sung) Mass, 
participation is achieved by the congre- 
gation reciting in common the re 
sponses and the Ordinary. 

A recent 30-page decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, issued 
with the specific approval of Pope Pius 
XII, settles all doubt on the subject. As 
an absolute minimum, the Holy See pro- 
poses reciting the easiest Latin re. 
sponses. We are urged, however, to re- 
cite aloud the Gloria, etc., along with 
the celebrant, and also, in Latin, the 
Lord’s Prayer as an introduction to Holy 
Communion. Love of the Holy Sacri- § 
fice will impel our readers to study these 
prescriptions as soon as they are made 
available, and any directives issued in 
connection with them by their respect- 
ive bishops. 


Business in Politics 


Shades of the Political Action Com- 
mittee! Of old the business world knew 
no stouter whipping boy. Now PAC’ 
favorite tactics may become the up-to 
date businessman’s guide. They will, 
that is, if the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce succeeds in its plan this fall. 

Postcampaign records on party fund 
contributions biennially reveal _ that 
business has not been entirely absent 
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from politics. What the Chamber seeks 
now, however, is to have individuals 
try their hand at precinct-level activity. 
This has been the source of labor’s 
greatest successes. Why has manage- 
ment renounced it? 

One recent study, Prof. Andrew 
Hacker’s Politics and the Corporation 
(Fund for the Republic, Inc., 60 E. 
49nd St., New York 17), attributes this 
political indifference to the rootless, 
propertyless character of the “organiza- 
tion” man. Thus the growth of corporate 
interests could mean even more wide- 
spread political inactivity. The danger 
to the nation in such a trend is evident. 
Efforts to counteract this threat must 
be commended. 

One aspect of the Chamber’s propo- 
sal remains unclear. What direction is 
this political action of businessmen to 
take? A purely negative bias (such as 
that which characterizes so much of 
the current right-to-work law pressure) 
would defeat the program’s purpose. 
So, too, would further waste of time or 
money, as Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon 
warned Oct. 5, on “extreme right-wing 
‘screwball’ committees and pamphlets.” 
The United States will look for broader 
political vsion in its business com- 
munity. 


Catholics and World Affairs 


Catholic interest in international af- 
fairs is not what it should be. This is 
the conviction of Most Rev. A. Soegia- 
pranata, S.J., Vicar Apostolic of 
Semarang, Indonesia. In a letter to one 
of our readers Bishop Soegiapranata has 
expanded on the ideas he had already 
expressed in an article that appeared 
recently in the Michigan Catholic. Our 
reader thought the letter deserved 
wider publicity. We think so, too. 

What disturbs the bishop is that to- 
day’s European and American Catholic 
laity exercises so little influence on the 
political, economic and social develop- 
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ment of the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
The millions of Catholics throughout 
the world are one in Christ. Our love 
for one another, the bishop says, rarely 
has any impact beyond national boun- 
daries. “Catholics cooperating with 
their fellow-countrymen in the politi- 
cal field should keep in mind the natural 
and supernatural interests of other 
countries.” All too often, the bishop 
points out, political and economic ques- 
tions that touch on the physical and 
spiritual welfare of the world popula- 
tion are resolved by rank materialists. 
Not all of us are in a position to ex- 
ert any appreciable influence on the 
trend of world events. For many of us, 
however, there are opportunities for 
contact with Africans and Asians, par- 
ticularly with the students who are 
flocking to this country. All, whether 
they are Catholics or not, are deserving 
of our welcome and concern. “To say 
the least,” the bishop remarks, “this 
obligation is one of common charity. 
And real charity will find the means.” 


Compromise in Middle East? 


Now that immediate trouble in the 
Middle East has simmered down for a 
while, it may seem untimely to raise the 
issue of Arab-Israeli relations. Yet, while 
reading a recent issue of Arah News 
and Views the other day, our eyes 
popped. There on page 4 we ran across 
the following words: “Granted that full 
rights to the Arabs cannot be restored 
in Palestine. .. .” 

As this Review has always main- 
tained, only an Arab-Israeli compromise 
on the Palestine issue will provide the 
groundwork for a permanent solution 
of Middle East problems. Does this 
statement in Arab News and Views 
mean that, so far as the Arabs are con- 
cerned, such a compromise is not be- 
yond possibility? 

These few words are not so important 
as the fact that they appear in Arab 
News and Views. That publication is 
the organ of New York’s Arab Informa- 
tion Center, an agency of the Govern- 
ments of the Arab League. Its “views,” 
therefore, have at least a semi-official 
ring. 

The Arab states have maintained 
(rightly so, we believe) that any com- 
promise solution of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict must proceed from the UN 
resolutions on Palestine, including the 





one calling for the internationalization 
of Jerusalem. Today, ten years after the 
Palestine war, the Holy City is still 
tragically divided, in defiance of the 
expressed desires of the international 
community. Jerusalem is a city in which 
Christian, Muslim and Jew have an 
equal interest. Where better could the 
spirit of compromise in the Middle East 
begin to take flesh than in the city 
sacred to the world’s three great reli- 
gions? 


USSR Resumes Atomic Tests 


On Sept. 30 the USSR resumed 
atomic tests. This tends to confirm the 
suspicion that the suspension of Mar. 
31 was a propaganda stunt. At the rate 
bombs popped off in the Arctic in early 
October, it would seem that prepara- 
tions must have been under way for 
months. 

Why did the USSR sacrifice its spring 
propaganda gains? Did Khrushchev 
yield to military pressures? The United 
States carried out extensive tests this 
year, perhaps more than forty. Was 
there Soviet fear that we might win a 
decisive military advantage in arms? 

Now Russia is trying hard to recoup 
its losses. First she wants the forthcom- 
ing Geneva talks to be conducted at the 
ministerial level: this gives color to the 
crucial importance of a test-ban. Second, 
the USSR asks the UN to call on the 
atomic powers to negotiate a permanent, 
universal ban before there is agreement 
on effective controls. Third, a shower 
of crocodile tears over the renewed fall- 
out peril is calculated to sweep the 
smaller powers onto the Soviet band- 
wagon. 

The tentative Geneva talks may fail, 
if only because of the rigidity of 
basic U. S. and Soviet policy. But is 
there general awareness of Red China’s 
behind-the-scenes interest in seeing an 
impasse develop at Geneva? That’s 
how it looks to us. 

Mao has just gotten his first reactor. 
His ambitions aim at achieving Big- 
Power status by intensive industrializa- 
tion. Reactors do not confer status; 
bombs do. Mao no more likes atomic 
arms dependence on Russia than Britain 
and France relish missile handouts 
from the U. S. Mao will not feel that 
he has made the grade until his own 
home-grown atomic mushrooms blos- 
som in the wastes of western China. 
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i thes DEVELOPMENT of explosives has taken two 
giant strides since 1941. The Manhattan Proj- 
ect produced bombs in the kiloton range: Proj- 
ect Greenhouse endowed us with the megaton 
hydrogen weapons. For the first time available 
violence has made all-out war a practicable ven- 
ture. Most of our planning since World War II 
has envisaged an unlimited use of nuclear 
weapons for the resolution of future conflicts, 
always with the USSR as the presumptive target. 
At this very hour, many eagles of the Strategic 
Air Command hover in the stratosphere or perch 
at the alert, with hell’s eggs cradled in their 
bellies. Given the unambiguous signal, every 
predatory bird will swoop on the prey, and strive 
to nest its brood of death in the heartland of the 
foe. 

But now that the USSR can match us bomb 
for bomb, and perhaps even outspeed us in the 
mechanics of delivery, we find that the strategy 
of all-out war has dissolved into the menace of 
mutual annihilation. The contending titans of 
military technology have struck a balance of ter- 
ror; both dread to come to grips in a struggle 
where the only tactical movement is that of the 
bee: sting your enemy and die. 

The strategic thinking of modern large-scale 
war has severed its ties with all the rational aims 
of just war in the traditional sense. Worst of all, 
the majority of our people have somehow been 
conditioned to look with complacency on strate- 
gic concepts and war objectives that are com- 
pletely unrelated to the demands of essential 
morality. 

What is the moral status of total war? What 
judgment shall we pass on mutual suicide among 
states? Where do we stand vis-a-vis a nuclear 
showdown in which the whole earth may be con- 
taminated with radioactive debris and unborn 
generations of newly barbarized mankind may 
be marked with hereditary taints? 

In a radio talk over WMAL (Washington, 
D. C.) last month, William J. Nagle, consultant 
to the Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, took note of the appalling lack of con- 
cern among religious-minded people over the 
moral aspects of all-out war. He charged that 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews have let this 
rupture with tradition go uncriticized and unop- 
posed. To a large extent, Mr. Nagle felt, the re- 
sponsibility for public apathy toward the moral 
crisis of war lies at the door of American educa- 
tors, writers and religious leaders—the very peo- 





Fr. McHvcu, s.j., for many years a member of 
the Philosophy Department of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, has joined the staff of this Review. 


Mute in the Face of Horror? 








ple who should be most effective in forming the 
conscience of the community. 

A spot check in the Catholic Periodical Index 
may give substance to the suspicion that there 
is indeed a minimum of moral discourse on this 
terrible issue, at least among Catholics. For the 
period June, 1954—May, 1956 the Index lists 
56,176 entries from many dozens of periodicals 
in several languages. The moral aspects of war 
rate exactly four items, and the moral aspects of 
atomic warfare no more than 18 entries. The 
Index for June, 1956—September, 1957 gives 
eight entries on the moral aspects of war and 
seven on the moral aspects of atomic war. Scat- 
tered entries also reflect moral concern for atomic 
testing, radioactive effects, etc. But when one 
observes that some of these references are dupli- 
cations, or short editorial comments, etc., the 
question arises: where is the torrent of discussion 
that should run through the communications of 
scholars when they ponder the technological, 
military and political trends that threaten the 
very foundations of civilization? 

Why are the professional moralists and theo- 
logians so silent? Is it misguided patriotism? Is 
it callous indifference to the means used in com- 
bating Gommunist aggression? Is it some defense 
mechanism against the specter of horror—as if 


_the nuclear puffballs of hellfire will never burst 


above us, so long as we refuse to think of them? 

These reasons, suggested by Mr. Nagle, may 
explain the inarticulateness of the average citi- 
zen, who is inclined to ground his code of inter- 
national ethics on the opinions of the learned. 
They do not explain the reticence of those whose 
business it is to expound the natural law and the 
deposit of revelation. 

In directing attention to the pressing need of 
moral dialog on atomic warfare we do not pre- 
judge the evils which may be involved. We do 
not agree with the stand taken by Prof. Heinrich 
Vogel of the evangelical faculty of East Berlin 
University. Professor Vogel was quoted in recent 
news releases as saying that not even the saving 
of the Western world from slavery could justify 
the use of atomic weapons. Such a stricture 
makes the nuclear bomb something intrinsically 
evil, and tends to a policy of arrant pacifism 
and abject surrender. We agree rather with 
Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester, that “wars 
are sometimes still imposed upon us by moral 
obligation as well as by military necessity.” 

But isn’t it time for Catholic professionals to 
whistle up a few vigorous breezes in the desert 
of apathy around us? They might create a cli- 
mate of opinion favorable to the survival of man- 
kind and the moral order. L. C. McHucu 
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Headaches for Foreign Service 


Oo" THouGHTS about the troubles of the State De- 
partment usually revolve about such matters as the 
Cold War, Nasser and the Near East, China and For- 
mosa, Nato, Seato, France and Algeria, and our closest 
allies, Great Britain and Canada. These are all the stuff 
of diplomacy. 

But, especially since World War II, there are a num- 
ber of agencies which have their own foreign service, 
make their own policies, for the most part, and carry 
them out individually. 

Take the Defense Department, for instance. There is 
scarcely even the most obscure country on the globe 
where some Lt. Colonel or Lt. Commander does not 
deal directly with foreign offices more or less on his 
own. The armed services have a multitude of tasks laid 
down for them by Congress. Sometimes it is the State 
Department that has to negotiate, but once that is done, 
the local military seems to take its cues from the Penta- 
gon. Some of the officers, usually admirals and generals, 
go off the deep end and with great fanfare decree 
policies of their own, much to the indignation of State 
and the general public. There is sometimes a formal re- 
buke, of course, but the fact remains that the Pentagon 
is a very powerful foreign-policy agency on its own. 


On All Horizons 





Then of all things, the Congress has made the De- 
partment of Agriculture a diplomatic service of its own, 
by decreeing that the Secretary get rid of our unman- 
ageable farm surpluses abroad by some means—sale, 
barter or gift. This involves interminable negotiations 
in some 42 countries. Frequently also the State Depart- 
ment is plagued with diplomatic notes from countries 
competing say, in wheat, rice, wool, even peanuts. Sec- . 
retary Benson’s foreign life is a perpetual minuet of ad- 
vances and retreats, and State reaps the ill will. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is in international 
affairs up to its ears, and Congress has given it very 
wide powers, especially since the atoms-for-peace Acts. 
But even before that, it was giving away, to many 
countries, some thirty kinds of radioactive isotopes, for 
curative, research or other purposes. This will go on 
and on. 

By its very nature, of course, the Federal Tariff Com- 
mission is international. Its job is to advise, or persuade, 
the President to lower or raise (usually raise) the exist- 
ing tariffs on almost any commodity we import. This 
can have disastrous effects, as when the President set 
quotas on South American lead and zinc or Canadian 
oil. State, as usual, reaps the ill will caused by lobbyists. 

The International Cooperation Administration, which 
handles what we call “foreign aid,” speaks for itself. Our 
diplomats may have other words for such aid. The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency is everywhere, and nowhere; 
nobody knows what it does, but it must do something. I 
presume it is everywhere there is. Wicrrw Parsons 


the College of St. Teresa, Winona... . 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., St. John’s Univ. is 
offering a television course in Basic 





CANADIAN COLLEGE. New quar- 
ters for St. Paul’s College, Winnipeg, 
were dedicated Oct. 2 by Most Rev. 
P. F. Pocock, Archbishop of Winnipeg. 
Founded in 1926 and administered by 
the English-speaking Jesuits, the college first College 
accepted an invitation to relocate on Mother Mary 
the new campus of the Univ. of Mani- 
toba, with which it is affiliated. 


phia 31, Pa. 


BPICTUREBACK. First in a new 


Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Philadel- 


Russian Language I on station WPIX. 
Two points of undergraduate credit per 
semester are awarded to students who 
register for and satisfactorily complete 
the course. 


SISTER FORMATION. Seattle 
Univ. will establish this fall the nation’s 
of Sister 
Philothea, 
chairman of the Sister Formation Com- 
mittee of the NCEA, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the new college. 


p> CENTURY. On Nov. 8 the Sisters of 
Charity of Leavenworth, Kan., will note 
their 100th year. Cardinal McIntyre 
will preach the centenary sermon. 


Formation. 
PSP: 


p INDUCTEES’ GUIDE. A Young 
Man’s Military Obligation, prepared for 














series of streamlined booklets is Mar- 
riage, with illustrations and discussion 
questions (Fides Publishers, 744 E. 
79th St., Chicago 19, Ill. 50c). 


b> RELIGIOUS INQUIRY. At the Phil- 
adelphia archdiocesan major seminary, 
theological students have for some 
years conducted a free “instruction-by- 
mail” service for those seeking informa- 
tion on the Catholic faith. For informa- 
tion, write: Home Study Service, St. 
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p> PRAYERS FOR ALL. The Markham 
Prayer Card Apostolate strives to help 
people of all creeds to pray. Sample 
cards are available through the Sisters 
of the Poor of St. Francis, 60 Compton 
Rd., Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


p> EDUCATIONAL TV. For the Min- 
nesota twin-cities area a ten-week se- 
ries on the subject “Growing Older” is 
being televised this fall by KTCA-TV. 
The course is conducted by Sisters of 


the Diocese of Worcester a year ago and 
widely noted, has now been reissued. 
Requests for copies should be addressed 
to M.C.A.O., Diocesan School Dept., 
1010 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


p> ACADEMIC AWARDS. The Gradu- 
ate Scholarship Committee of St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City, N. J., reports that 
22 per cent of the 1958 graduates re- 
ceived one or more awards for graduate 
studies here and abroad. R.A.G. 
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Mighty Pillar: Prus XII 


HEN WORD CAME on October 8 that our Holy 

Father, Pope Pius XII, had expired peacefully 
after a brief illness at his country residence of Castel 
Gandolfo, it was most difficult to believe his enormously 
active life upon earth had really come to a close. The 
personality of Pius XII was so vibrant, so resilient under 
its weight of 82 years, so familiar to uncounted millions 
that it had become part of the mind and imagination 
of the whole world. Certainly no human being in his- 
tory has ever succeeded in being so intimately known 
and so greatly loved by so many of his contemporaries, 
as was this humble servitor of Jesus Christ, the former 
Eugene Pacelli, and since 1939 the 260th successor of 
the Apostle Saint Peter. 

A remarkable aura has come to surround this gentle 
Vicar of Christ. His ascetic image, etched on the con- 
sciousness of the entire world and on admiring and re- 
spectful hearts everywhere, has become a bright sym- 
bol, not only of the Holy Church whose course he 
steered, but of all the brave and noble efforts of our 
race in its unending struggle against evil and tryanny. 
It is no exaggeration to say that as many as ten mil- 
lion persons have been in his dynamic presence. These 
fortunate millions are now destined to treasure through- 
out life a warm glow of memory at the recall of his 
name. Countless millions of others, coming to know 
him through the miracles of press, radio and television, 
feel a genuine pang of loss at the news of his death. 
True, present-day inventions helped to make possible 
such widely diffused knowledge of the Holy Father, 
but these great technological means of communication 
would have gone for naught had their challenge not 
been met by the faith, the genius, the humility and the 
generosity of the noble soul they so notably publicized. 

Yet time and again, in the last few years, one felt that 
Pius XII would gladly have begged his divine Master 
for a final respite from the grievous burden that his 


Pius XI, 


es THE START, Eugenio Pacelli was destined for 
service in the papal diplomacy. He was for long 
years apostolic nuncio or papal ambassador in Ger- 
many. He was Secretary of State of His Holiness at the 
death of Pius XI in 1939. It was probably because of, 
rather than in spite of, his diplomatic experience that 
his brethren in the College of Cardinals chose him to 
be sovereign Pontiff on March 2, 1939, the eve of the 
second World War. 
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- It urged him particularly to seek the cooperation of all 


pontifical office laid upon him. Over and over he voiced F 


the anguish his sensitive soul felt in the misery of af 


world alienated from its Creator, and his distress at the 
plight that befell the Church of Silence. 

In view of these terrible threats of the present mo- | 
ment, Pius XII stood out as a recognized spiritual leader | 
in the struggle to preserve man’s God-given freedom, 
Following a consistent path throughout the near twenty 
years of his pontificate, Pope Pius avoided a policy of 


mere negative protest and name-calling. His entire pub- 7 
lic career was permeated by the principle that there 7 


was only one adequate answer to a world assault upon 
the human race itself: a constructive vision of a world 
united in justice, law and love; a full recognition of the 
dignity of each individual no matter how humble, ac- 
cording to the teaching of His Master, Jesus Christ. 
The scope and vigor of this great program shone out 
particularly in the last days of the Pontiff’s life. It in- 
spired his splendid final documents, it breathed through 
all the informal utterances with which he met his count- 
less visitors from every nation and every walk of life, 


people of good will, whoever and wherever they might 
be, and ever to show a lively, heartfelt fellowship with 
the people of the United States. Finally, it marked a 
clear path for the coming years, upon which his sue- f 
cessors will undoubtedly build, as he built upon the 7 
mighty foundations laid by Saint Pius X before him. 
We in New York are deeply touched by the fact that 
our 600 New York Lourdes pilgrims were among the § 
last to receive the late Pope’s blessing, and that our own 
Cardinal Spellman was perhaps the very last person to F 
be photographed with His Holiness, with whom he was — 
bound by a lifelong and intimate friendship. May that 7 
blessing come to us all, as we pray for our beloved 
Pontiff’s soul, that he may bring to us in death the peace 
which he sought so unsparingly during life. 


Diplomat 


A diplomat, by definition, deals with governments. 
The new Pope bent all his efforts from the first weeks 
to avert the threatened war. After it had broken out, he § 
strove to prevent it from spreading further through the § 
active belligerency of Italy. In this his efforts paralleled 
those of President Roosevelt. As the war developed he 
employed his energies in searching for a formula for 
peace. The story of these off-stage attempts to bring an 
early end to hostilities—and the risks the Vatican in 
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curred in the process—belong to an as yet unwritten 
chapter of the diplomatic history of World War II. 

In a similar situation, in 1917, Benedict XV ap- 
proached the belligerent Governments with a plan for 
a peace settlement. This attempt failed, even though 
the Vatican plan anticipated the ideas of Woodrow 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Pius XII seems to have recog- 
nized that the times did not favor repetition of that 
attempt, at least in the form of explicit proposals from 
the Holy See. 

Because Pius XII was a diplomat, his pontificate dur- 
ing World War II and afterwards was not punctuated 
by the dramatic moves characteristic of his predecessor, 
Pius XI. Those who recalled the forceful encyclicals of 
Pius XI against the Fascists (Non abbiamo bisogno), 
against the Nazis (Mit brennender Sorge) and against 
the Communists (Divini Redemptoris) perhaps found 
Pius XII somewhat colorless. The differences between 
the two pontificates were, however, due as much to a 
difference of circumstances as to a difference of per- 
sonalities and temperaments. In the time of a world war, 
as grim experience has taught, every papal move is sub- 
ject to interpretations inflamed by the vital issues of 
the life and death of nations. Even in respect to the 
Soviet Union the language of Pius XII was deliberately 


The News 


5 asin DISTRESSING news flashes, beamed from Rome 
early in the morning of October 6, told a sorrowing 
world of the sudden grave illness of our beloved Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII. All during that day and the day 
following, hourly newscasts and bulletins in every edi- 
tion of every newspaper kept us informed of the course 
of his illness—how he regained consciousness after the 
first ravages of the stroke he had suffered, how he at- 
tempted to speak to those around his bedside, how by 
the early hours of the next day the Pope was “com- 
fortable, tranquil and resting.” At each report the pray- 
ers and good wishes of the entire world, Christian and 
non-Christian alike, were renewed and intensified. 

Gathering news at the Vatican is never an easy task. 
The timeless nature of the Church’s life is such that 
she does not and perhaps cannot readily accommodate 
herself and her practices to the demands of deadlines 
and the techniques of the publicity office. This fact, of 
course, often complicates the work of a newsman whose 
job it is to get the news and wire it back ahead of, or 
at least abreast of, other reporters or wire services. At 
times, due to the difficult nature of the assignment, 
Rome correspondents have slipped up on details, given 
undue notice or ascribed unwarranted authority to 
some news item in a Church-sponsored publication, and 
thus brought down on their heads the wrath of some 
part of the U. S. Catholic press. This Review has at 
times chided them. Quite conceivably, when events 
warrant it in the future, we may have the occasion to 
do so again. 

An occasion like the present, however, seems to us a 
suitable one on which to give U. S. newsmen in Rome 
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reserved—a fact to which on two separate occasions the 
Pope later made formal and explicit reference. He did 
not wish his known attitude towards communism to be 
misunderstood by the Russian people as anti-Russian 
at the moment of invasion by a foreign army. 

If, for historical as well as for personal reasons, the 
pontificate of Pius XII is somewhat devoid of bold and 
impetuous initiatives that catch the imagination, this is . 
not to be taken as a measure of the Pope’s service to 
mankind. The work of a professional diplomat is not to 
be so evaluated. 

Pius XII the diplomat saw himself as a conciliator, 
a man of peace. In the words of Archbishop Montini, 
for ten years the Pontiff's closest aide, papal diplomacy 
(like all diplomacy) is the art “of creating and main- 
taining international order, that is to say, peace.” In his 
19 years Pius XII was always an apostle of peace. In 
those two decades that ripped the fabric of human so- 
ciety he addressed himself to the central challenge of 
his pontificate: to retain some vestiges of order and 
charity, to hold aloft a beacon light to governments 
and their peoples so that they might not lose hope or 
wander far from the true path of human destiny. Pius 
XII was a pillar of world order. The world is weaker 
for having lost his mighty supporting strength. 


from Rome 


at least some grateful acknowledgment of their re- 
sourceful efforts to “cover” the Vatican and to inform 
the American public of the events in the day-to-day 
life of the Church. Too wrathful perhaps when there 
has been some error or exaggeration, are not we of the 
Catholic press in the United States too silent about the 
superb coverage of events of great moment and too 
slow to praise the monumental daily drudgery of these 
dedicated journalists at times when there is nothing but 
business-as-usual to relay to us? 

The scope of their work comes to light at an hour 
like the present—the Holy Father stricken, rallying, 
finally dying, and all of us awaiting the next hourly 
broadcast or the next edition of our papers. Now is the 
time, therefore, to recognize and applaud, not only this 
current display of journalistic ability, but all the work 
and efforts of more routine times as well, done so dis- 
creetly and with such generally high competence by 
those men and women who, in the work of the secular 
press, cooperate with and complement the hard-work- 
ing religious newsgathering agencies, Religious News 
Service and the NC News Service. 

When we compare the coverage of Vatican news in 
our American secular press with coverage of the same 
news in the secular press of Europe, for example, we 
see immediately how much fuller, more objective and 
more competent our U. S. secular news columns are. 

In this sad hour, that of the regretted death of our 
revered Pontiff, we want to express our thanks to our 
fellow-journalists in Rome. The American Catholic press 
is indebted to all of you. So are all the Catholics of the 
United States. 
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Pope Pius XII: Angelic Shepherd 


John F. Cronin 


XII has laid down the heavy burdens of the 

papacy. It is much too soon to anticipate the 
verdict of history and attempt a definitive evaluation of 
his work. But it is useful even now, while his memory 
is fresh among us, to note some of the achievements 
and paradoxes of his life. 

Paradox is a term chosen advisedly. Eugenio Pacelli 
was born a Roman‘aristocrat, yet few Popes have been 
closer to the people. Though his training was in the field 
of diplomacy, history may value his pastoral reforms 
even higher than his diplomatic achievements. By tem- 
perament he appeared sensitive, shy, reserved, cautious. 
Yet he often made decisions much more daring than 
those of his more outspoken predecessors. Thus the 
man measured up to the opportunity. The choice of the 
Holy Spirit again confounded the wisdom of the wise. 


FTER MORE THAN 19 years of weary toil, Pope Pius 


HIS WORDS TO PILGRIMS 


To the average Catholic in any land, the late Pontiff 
was known for his hospitality to pilgrims. He spoke 
many of their languages. But the radiance of his face, 
the expressiveness of his hands, the warmth of his wel- 
come was truly Pentecostal, bridging all barriers of lan- 
guage. He received pilgrims by the millions. Thousands 
were not of the Church, yet they did not hesitate to say 
that meeting him was one of the greatest experiences of 
their lives. Most pilgrims were quiet and dignified. But 
the serenity of the apostolic office was not disturbed by 
the brash and enthusiastic who greeted him with cheers 
or even the “revving” of motor scooters. 

Nearly every group that came to Rome and received 
an audience was greeted by a message suitable for their 
chosen work. These little talks more often than not 
were gems of warm regard and pastoral admonition. 
The format did not vary much. First, the Pontiff de- 
scribed the work of the organization that he was greet- 
ing. Almost always this part of the message contained 
the most minute details. To dentists he would describe 
the latest high-speed dental drill. Oil riggers heard 
about our floating platforms in the Gulf of Mexico. Un- 
doubtedly the Holy Father had assistance in briefing 
him for such audiences. It is significant, however, that 
he was interested in such details—and the uniformity of 
style in these simple homilies seems to indicate that a 





Fr. Cronin, s.s., is the assistant director of the Social 
Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
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white-robed figure was working at a typewriter the [ 


night before. 

After showing familiarity with the work of the group 
and praising its activities, the Pope would then draw 
some moral lessons. Once again he avoided generalities 
and offered advice that was concrete and stimulating, 
Such occasions were frequently used to pronounce on 
matters of interest to the universal Church. The proof 
of this statement is the fact that the Holy Father often 


referred many years later to one or several of such ad- 7 
dresses as drawing lines of guidance for the faithful. F 





Ss 


Those who would learn of Pope Pius XII only from his § 


encyclicals, or from his Christmas and Easter messages, 
are condemning themselves to a meager fare. 

Many pastoral changes were made during the recent 
pontificate. Most dramatic were the changes in the 
Eucharistic fast, the encouraging of evening Masses and 


a restored liturgy of Holy Week. These measures aimed § 


to bring the faithful closer to the Church. They also 


- served to ease some of the burdens of living a more 


Christian life in this hectic world. For the priests, the 
breviary was simplified, with even further changes 


promised. More of the liturgy was permitted in the 
vernacular, without changing the traditional Latin for F 
the more solemn parts. All these innovations reflected § 


the deep pastoral concern of Pope Pius XII. 


One of the most daring actions of the pontificate is § 


probably known to few Catholics. This was the 1943 
encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu, on the Holy Scrip- 


tures. In effect, the Holy Father told Catholic scholars } 
that they had full freedom to use every technique of 7 
modern criticism, without being necessarily bound by § 
earlier views based on less perfect knowledge of the F 
text of Holy Writ and of the traditions and customs that F 


affected the inspired writers of the Bible. 


The flowering of Catholic scripture scholarship since 7 
Divino Afflante Spiritu was remarkable. A good ex-§ 
ample of the new mentality is the reaction to the find- § 


ings at Qumran. Some hysterical publicists were quick 
to tie in these new manuscripts with the New Testa- 
ment, suggesting that here was an “original source” of 
the Gospels. But scholars of all faiths, working quietly 
and patiently, soon silenced the publicists. As always, 
the Holy Writ not only withstood the discoveries of 
ancient documents, but gained in acceptance as a result 
of more thorough knowledge of history. 

This stress upon the pastoral and teaching ministry 
of the late Pontiff does not mean that he was less active 
in matters related to political life and world peace. On 
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the contrary, his legacy of messages and discourses on 
world problems will be studied for many decades to 
come. When the Second World War was in sight, Pope 
Pius XII did all within his power, first to prevent it, and 
then to contain and shorten it. 

While the war was in progress, the Pope began to 
formulate his magnificent principles for peace. The 
highlights of his presentation may be summarized in 
eight points. 

1.) The whole of mankind constitutes a society, 
hound together by ties based on man’s common origin 
from the same eternal Father and by the multitude of 
shared social, political and economic problems. 

2.) Relations between members of this society are 
governed by the moral law, and particularly by the 
virtues of justice and charity. 

3.) The political manifestation of this world society 
must be a world council of nations. 

4.) The juridical framework for the successful opera- 
tion of such a council must be both a body of law that 
reflects the demands of justice and equity, and approp- 
riate institutions to settle disputes either by conciliation 
or by judicial decision. 

5.) Such supranational institutions must have the 
power to enforce decisions and prevent war or injustice 
practiced by one nation against another. This in turn 
calls for a limitation upon national sovereignty. 

6.) Effective and inspected disarmament should be 
promoted. 

7.) In addition, the nations of the world must take 
cognizance of the social and economic problems that 
often constitute provocations to disputes and strife. The 
principles of justice and the needs of peace demand 
access to land and raw materials, reasonable freedom 
of trade, greater freedom for migration, and positive 
efforts to outlaw hunger, disease and ignorance. 

8.) Regional groupings, such as a European organiza- 
tion, that seek to promote peace and prosperity should 
be encouraged. 


INTERNATIONAL CONCORD 


It is evident that in a world divided among the two 
groups participating in the Cold War and the third 
camp of neutralists, it is extraordinarily difficult to 
achieve the aims set forth above. If the United Nations 
is not an ideal world council, this is due in part to false 
ideas of national sovereignty which still exist. 

Many have reacted to these imperfections with im- 
patient demands that we give up our efforts toward 
world cooperation and return to isclationism. Some, 
even in the Catholic fold, reject the principle that na- 
tional sovereignty is not absolute, that it is limited by 
the rights of other nations. But the Vatican would have 
none of this approach. When Pope Pius XII spoke of 
the United Nations, he noted its limitations, but he also 
had words of encouragement for its efforts. He had 
permanent observers on such UN related bodies as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and Unesco. The 
Holy See was represented on the United Nations Refu- 
gee Fund. It continued the policy of permitting the In- 
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ternational Labor Organization to have a priest as a 
full-time staff member. 

At the same time, His Holiness did not hesitate to 
speak frankly when he feared that certain programs 
were unwise. He was concerned over the world-wide 
depressed condition of rural peoples, and even more 
about remedies that led to collectivism and the destruc- 
tion of private initiative. He rejected programs of eco- — 
nomic development which did violence to the traditions 
of peoples and moved in the direction of statism. When 
he rejected contraception as a means of solving the 
problem of overpopulation, he called instead for use 
of modern scientific methods in farming plus access to 
land through immigration, when necessary. 

While following the tradition of the Church that the 
policies of a nation are more important than its form 
of government, he strongly hinted that the democratic 
form of rule was a virtual necessity under modern con- 
ditions. His exact words, in his 1944 Christmas broad- 
cast, were: 


If then, we consider the extent and nature of the 
sacrifice demanded of all citizens, especially in our 
day when the activity of the state is so vast and 
decisive, the democratic form of government ap- 
pears to many as a postulate of nature imposed by 
reason itself. 

Even more notable as an example of Pius’ positive 
reaction to present-day conditions was the 1953 address 
to Italian jurists, dealing with the problem of religious 
toleration. The Pontiff said: 


The duty of repressing moral and religious error 
cannot therefore be an ultimate norm of action. It 
must be subordinate to higher and more general 
norms, which in some circumstances permit, and 
even perhaps seem to indicate as the better policy 
toleration of error in order to promote a greater 
good. 


Hitherto many Catholic theologians and political writ- 
ers took a narrower view, holding that error had no 
rights and that the state was bound, in theory at least, 
to suppress it. By contrast, Pius XII noted the demands 
of a pluralistic society 
and the conditions re- 
quired for political "g 
concord among citi- . 
zens. 

The Pope was not 
content with merely 
superficial forms of 
democracy and social 
progress. He insisted 
that the underlying 
power realities be 
such that they sup- 
port, rather than im- 
pede, the freedom of 
the individual and the 
rights of the family. 
Time after time he 
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spoke out against trends that were making society more 
and more impersonal. After World War II, he cautioned 
Catholic scholars that nationalization was not the best 
solution for the social problem. While it may, under 
certain conditions, remedy immediate abuses, it leads to 
further concentration of economic power and hence de- 
creases individual freedom. In the years 1949-1951, he 
warned against programs of “codetermination” that 
would separate ownership and control of productive 
property. He stated that labor could not, as a matter of 
right, demand a voice in the management of a firm. He 
further argued that policies then being pushed in Ger- 
many would lead to excessive centralization of eco- 
nomic power. 


THE SOCIAL ORDER 


The theme of depersonalization was the main subject 
of his 1952 Christmas message. It was also found in 
friendly warnings to the labor movement, cautioning 
unions lest they repeat the mistakes made by capital in 
the 19th century. It colored his comments upon eco- 
nomic progress, especially when production is made an 
end in itself, instead of a means for aiding the indi- 
vidual and the family. 

As an alternative, the Pontiff advocated the wide- 
spread diffusion of productive private property, to be 
used in a socially responsible fashion. He favored 
family-sized holdings in agriculture and business. He 
considered (October 25, 1956) the middle classes as 
“an essential segment of the citizenry of each country.” 
Private property should be “an element of social order, 
a necessary presupposition to human initiative, an in- 
centive to work to the advantage of life’s purpose here 
and hereafter, and hence of the liberty and dignity of 
man, created in the likeness of God, who, from the be- 
ginning, assigned him domination over material things” 
(September 1, 1944). 

In judging various types of political and social order, 
the Pope condemned outright the totalitarian state and 
was unhappy about political dictatorship. He de- 
nounced exploitive forms of capitalism, but he did not 
want the abuses of capitalism remedied exclusively by 
methods that tended to center more and more power in 
the state. Nor did he consider acceptable situations 
such as those described by Professor Galbraith as “cen- 
ters of countervailing power.” If the only answer to big 
business is to be-big labor and big farm groups, what 
voice will the individual have in determining his eco- 
nomic and political destiny? 

The Holy Father was not merely concerned with 
remedying specific abuses in the social and economic 
order; he wanted a structure of society that would of 
itself contribute to political and economic freedom. This 
called for the utmost possible decentralization of power, 
both political-and economic. It would be a family-cen- 
tered society, whose aims and values would promote 
the total welfare of individuals and families. In such a 
society, the mechanical, the technological and the ma- 
terial would be in a subordinate rather than a control- 
ling position. The Pope granted that modern technology 
did wonders in raising material standards of living. But 
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its achievements would be perverted, he said, were we 
to become a “speed-crazy” and “gadget-happy” race of 
button pushers. 

The political and social teaching of the late Pontiff 
can be summarized in the simple phrase: first things 
first. God—and man’s relationship with God—must be 
the primary consideration in judging any form of so- 
ciety. Man is more likely to achieve his eternal destiny 
if society itself is infused with the moral law, if it favors 
the family and the higher aims of mankind, particularly 
freedom, cultural development, peace and security. Its 
policies must be in accord with justice and the other § 
“social virtues.” 

Hence there must be a continuous process of re-ex- 
amination of social order to see if we have both the | 
right perspective in our goals and the right means for 
attaining them. A society that is totalitarian or ma- 
terialistic is seeking after wrong goals. A society whose 
structure is weighted against individual freedom and 
family rights needs reform, even though it may be seek- 
ing the welfare of its members. It is using unsound 
means to seek right ends. : 

If we were to apply these principles to specific areas 7 
of the world—and such application is often at least im- 
plied in papal messages—we would condemn outright 
most of the goals sought and means used in the Com- 
munist world. We would approve the goals of political 
freedom and economic development sought in the “de- 
veloping” nations of the world. But we would be con- 
cerned over the means of development used in some 
areas, especially where there seem to be trends in the 
direction of statism. We would condemn exploitive 
forms of capitalism and great disparities between the 
very rich and the very poor. Some examples might be 
found in Latin America and also in some of the “de-f 
veloping” nations. In Europe, we would favor economic F 
federation so that living standards could be raised and 
excessive dependence upon government regulation 
could be corrected. Such a trend might also mitigate 
the class struggle and remove the economic base for 
Marxist gains. j 

Presumably, the United States, Canada and West f 
Germany would come out well in terms of economic) 
production and reasonably fair distribution. But we in 
the United States should do some sober thinking about 
concentrations of economic and political power. We 
might also ask whether this “affluent society” is forced © 
to seek ever higher production and consumption goals, 
just to maintain employment and financial stability. The 
home, and not Madison Avenue, should determine our) 
economic needs. 

Such, in very inadequate summary, are the mai 
teachings of the late Pope Pius XII. As Vicar of Christ, 
his mission was to teach. He was to preach eternal 
truths “in season and out of season.” He accepted this f 
task and performed it with sensitive insight into the 
needs of the modern world. The world should be grate 
ful for the continuing wisdom and the paternal gui¢- 
ance of this shepherd of souls. His voice is stilled, but 
his words will be read with profit for many years to 
come. 
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Pius XII and World Community 


Robert C. Pollock 


oPE Pius XII’s greatness was nowhere more vividly 
P manifested than in his capacity to win the esteem 
and affection of millions the world over. Many 
creeds and nations and walks of life were represented 
in those millions—truly a world-multitude comprising 
the widest assortment of individuals. And what all this 
signified was simply that the occupant of the Chair of 
Peter had emerged as the most beloved figure in a great 
community of good will. 

Men and women everywhere sensed the reality of 
the Pope’s total commitment to mankind, to its temporal 
as well as its spiritual well-being. They were irresistibly 
drawn to him, no matter what creeds they followed, 
regardless of what their personal feelings may have 
been toward the Church. Their gravitation toward him 
was thus utterly spontaneous. It was the irrepressible 
response of the heart to a Pope who was so magnificent- 
ly human in everything he thought and did. 

This power to attract men of good will helps to ex- 
plain the universal range of the Pope’s face-to-face con- 
tacts. Even today, when outstanding personalities can 
command a world audience, it marks him as absolutely 
unique. Pius XII stood alone in the breadth and direct- 
ness of his contacts with people. No one could begin 
to duplicate his experience; no one felt, as he did, the 
throbbing power of contemporary humanity, which he 
so pointedly described as ‘dynamic.’ 

The multitudes were drawn to him from the various 
continents, in an endless stream. They came not only to 
receive his blessing and listen to his message, but to 
offer some little token of their affection, through their 
skill as musicians, choristers or athletes, thereby reveal- 
ing in a particularly touching manner the bond forged 
between him and them. 

They came from far and near, those multitudes. 
Among them were African tribesmen and Orientals, 
diplomats and actors, Jews, Protestants and Muslims, 
men and women from the world’s workshops. Seldom 
in the memory of man has there been so impressive a 
spectacle, so mammoth a turn-out to pay the heart’s 
homage to one who was not only the successor of Peter, 
but a most singular and lovable human being. 





Dr. Pottock, associate professor of philosophy at Ford- 
ham University, edited a well-known compilation of 
papal statements, The Mind of Pius XII (Crown, 1955). 
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It is noteworthy that, of those who sought him out, 
a great many were moved by the quickening force of 
their own life-interests, as artists, jurists, physicists, 
educators and the like. Truly it seemed as though the 
creative energies of modern mankind were gravitating 
to the august personage who wore the triple crown, 
as though they were moved by some inner compulsion 
to ask his blessing. And, as we so well know, the Pope’s 
response unfailingly. went beyond anything looked for, 
since he had the rare gift of sympathy for every human 
activity, however prosaic and humble. 


AN UNDERSTANDING OF ALL MEN 


lop scientists came his way, confident that he would 
savor to the full their revolutionary accomplishments. 
Mechanics did not feel obliged to put aside their love 
of machinery as though it were of little consequence 
in the spiritual scheme of things. “Love your machines” 
were his simple words to motor-scooter riders. They 
must have sensed in him a kindred spirit, who under- 
stood perfectly their inward satisfaction at the hum of 
a beautiful engine. Women, too, must have been struck 
with wonder not only when the Pope spoke to them of 
their new problems with amazing insight and realism, 
but when he recited with such evident satisfaction 
their great achievements. So it went with individuals 
and groups. Those who came with a burning interest 
found themselves in the presence of one who shared 
that interest, and who knew how to communicate sub- 
lime truths by means of it. 

The Holy Father won the confidence of countless 
men and women by sharing their hopes and dreams and 
by offering them a synthesis of life wherein matter as 
well as spirit would find a place. He understood even 
technology—about which intellectuals sometimes speak 
so dolefully and despairingly. But Pius XII took a view 
which plain people could comprehend at once, when 
he called technology the fulfilment of God’s command: 
“Inhabit the earth and subdue it.” “What a long, hard 
road from then to the present day,” he exclaimed, 
“when men can at last say that they have in some 
measure fulfilled the divine mandate!” Again, the plain 
people must have rejoiced in the Pope’s realism when 
he said: “The people have welcomed technological 
progress, and rightly so, because it eases their burden 
of toil and increases production.” 
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Thus did he translate into vivid and relevant terms 
the title “Pastor of the Universe,” with which he had 
been acclaimed when receiving the triple crown, and 
which in his case was so felicitously expressive of an 
all-embracing mind and heart. Everything that was 
hopeful and wonderful in modern life received his at- 
tention and blessing, and he knew how to make a total 
human response to the era before us, in which man will 
attempt to conquer space and fly to the stars. 

Nothing, then, can be more certain than that between 
himself and a great community of good will, Pius XII 
established a strong bond of trust and affection. Who 
else could stand so authoritatively before the whole 
world, addressing the people directly rather than their 
governments, and speaking the language of humanity? 

Whether the Pope spoke on peace or democracy, on 
economics, education or eugenics, there was always the 
same vibrantly human quality in his utterances. But 
what above all must have warmed the hearts of millions 
was his awareness -of their longing for a new City of 
Man, one which will unite nations and races in brother- 
ly solidarity and love, and in which all persons can live 
together with dignity. True to his gift for viewing 
everything from a heavenly point of view, he made us 
see the essentially spiritual character of the new long- 
ing. In his address, “The World Community,” he said: 


It is precisely because of technological progress 
that this mingling of men of different nations has 
awakened in the hearts and souls of individuals a 
faith in a higher community of men, willed by the 
Creator and rooted in the unity of their common 
origin, nature and final destiny. 


Others have looked on the modern trend toward a 
world community in purely technological, economic 
and sociological terms. The Pope went deeper, seeing 
it in terms of what is too often overlooked, the human 
soul itself, and as motivated by a divinely implanted 
faith which is only now coming to blossom. 


THE ONENESS OF HUMANITY 


It is revealing that, in the same address, the Pope 
saw fit to throw into relief the converging lines of the 
world community and the Universal Church. As he 
describes it, the community of nations is “an ascent 
from the lower to the higher, that is, from a plurality 
of sovereign states to the greatest possible unity.” And 
as for the Church of Christ, she has 


in virtue of a mandate from her divine Founder 

a similar mission. She must draw to herself and 

bind together in religious unity the men of all races 

and all times. But here the process is in a certain 
sense contrary: she descends from the higher to 
the lower. 

Clearly, the Pope was alive to the climactic moment 
which lies ahead of us, when the Church will stand 
face to face with the world community in a relation 
immeasurably transcending that which took place at 
a lower stage of political and social development. In 
establishing a broad and vital contact with a great 
community of good will, the Pope was in fact doing 
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the one thing essential in preparation for that dramatic 
confrontation. Hence he saw how urgently necessary it 
was for the “universality of the Church to be a living 
picture in the minds of all.” Moreover, he strove for a 
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a 
fuller realization of catholicity, urging Catholic educa- 
tors to instil a truly catholic spirit in Catholic youth. 
“See to it,” he told them, “that it [the soul] be Christian 
and permeated with an ever increasing sense of justice, 
inspired by an ever wider charity, open to an ever 
deeper and more harmonious culture.” 
In spelling out to so amazing a degree the catholicity 7 
he wished to inculcate, in responding decisively to all 
that is fine in the modern world, Pope Pius XII was ee 
surely enabling the Church and Catholic culture itself 7 ies Si 
to play an augmented role in a rapidly forming com- — ‘iii 
munity of good will. Here certainly was a providential | ots | 
preparation for a fruitful confrontation of the universal | enighiee 
Church with the world community of the future. And willing 
in laying the groundwork of that confrontation, Pius | i ae 
XII was giving a new spaciousness to spiritual life |... on 
itself, while leading us into a future of untold possibili- 9 Goud | 
ties. | be mis 
point, I 
Oneness of All Men a, 
_ P of the f 
The first of these pernicious errors, widespread cei 
today, is the forgetfulness of that law of human hice cle 
solidarity and charity which is dictated and im- wife’s d 
posed by our common origin and by the equality 
of rational nature in all men, to whatever people 
they belong, and by the redeeming sacrifice aiaie 
offered by Jesus Christ on the altar of the Cross as aad 
to His Heavenly Father on behalf of sinful man- porrdi 
kind. * 

In fact, the first page of Holy Writ tells us, wang ny 
with magnificent simplicity, how God, as a cul- a iaeies 
mination to His creative work, made man to His eau 
own image and likeness... . Provider 

The Apostle of the Gentiles later on makes nites 
himself the herald of this truth which associates anes 
men as brothers in one great family, when he dam 
proclaims to the Greek world that “from one man_ | | ‘sane | 
God has created the whole human race. . . .” | poe 

A marvelous vision, which makes us see the | te have 
human race in the unity of its common origin in } pianos?) 
God “one God and Father of all, who is above | jot appr 
all, and through all, and in us all”; in the unity |[)  \hose v 
of its nature, which in every man is equally com- in ord 
posed of material body and spiritual, immortal aad con 
soul; in the unity of its immediate end and mis- edge, th 
sion in the world; in the unity of its dwelling must wo 
place, the earth, of whose resources all men can they will 
by natural right avail themselves, to sustain and that they 
develop life; in the unity of its supernatural end, unique | 
God Himself, to whom all should tend; in the genius i: 
unity of means it requires to secure that end. high IQ: 

Pius XII, Summi Pontificatus (On but be p 
the Unity of Human Society), 35-38. a certain 
Catholic Mind (37) 1939, p. 889. place at 
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State of the Question 





MAKING LIFE POSSIBLE FOR THE INTELLECTUAL 


In recent months, articles in this Review and elsewhere have dealt 
with the problem of producing Catholic intellectuals. In “Parallel 
Lives: Two Intellectuals” (Am. 8/23), Helene Magaret pointed 
out that the intellectual’s family life can suffer from his dedication. 
Sylvester and Ann O'Farrell, writing from Nova Scotia, suggest 
how family life can be arranged to help the intellectual. 


FroM THE start let us be clear about 
this term “creative worker.” I mean to 
include not only painters, writers, archi- 
tects. I speak also of the development 
engineer, the teacher, the research sci- 
entist—and I speak for them especially. 

I mean to make two points and to 
give one explanation. The explanation 
should not be necessary, but lest there 
be misunderstanding of my _ second 
point, I will give it. I write from certain 
assumptions, too, and I will forthwith 
state one of these. The husband is head 
of the family: he will consult his wife 
to a greater or a lesser degree; once he 
has made a decision, however, it is the 
wife’s duty to follow gladly. 


Statement One 


Now the first point is this: the crea- 
tive worker is not bound to make the 
same provision for his family as other 
men must make for theirs. In the pur- 
suit of his work he may even find it 
necessary to throw himself and_ his 
people completely upon the care of 
Providence. He is perfectly justified in 
so doing if the exigencies and impor- 
tance of his work demand it. One will 
admit that Mozart, for example, ar- 
ranged his life well, though he went 
in poverty to an early death. (Should 
he have grown potatoes, or peddled 
pianos?) At the same time, one might 
not approve the same conduct in a man 
whose work seemed utterly to fail. 

In order that a great man may arise 
and contribute greatly to our knowl- 
edge, thousands of equally gifted men 
must work in vain. I do not mean that 
they will all fail miserably; but I mean 
that they will fail in their objective, the 
unique presentation of the genius. The 
genius is the product of more than a 
high IQ: he must not only be intelligent, 
but be possessed of a certain virtue and 
a certain awareness. He must fall into 
place at a certain spot in history; he 
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must coincide with a kind of confluence 
of events. Let me try to put it bluntly. 
The genius is chosen by pure chance 
from a bulk of gifted and cultivated 
men. Now if chance falls upon an un- 
prepared candidate the genius will not 
arise, and the infertile egg will not 
hatch—we have lost a Mozart, an Ein- 
stein, a van Gogh. 


Statement Two 


In all humility, however, the genius 
cannot say that chance will not select 
him. We cannot think of failure, though 
many of us will seem to fail absolutely. 
Therefore the asceticism of genius is to 
be practised by each investigator: re- 
lentless watchfulness. 

Not to mince words, this is often hell 
for the wife. She bears the full weight 
of her husband’s gnawing vocation. If 
she has come from a gigman’s family, 
if she is emancipated and perhaps a 
little spoiled, she will have a tremen- 
dous effort to make, a heroic vocation 
to follow. Heroism is truly required of 
her. She may well resent the weekly 
toil of washing, 
which might buy her a Bendix go on 
the volumes and paraphernalia of re- 
search, or when she herself must go 
hungry to pay for some abstruse set of 
calculations. But with God’s mercy she 
goes on, contriving to be cheerful. 

I have promised an explanation. The 
creative worker will spend long hours 
reading Plato or Einstein, his Acta or 
Zeitschriften. He will perhaps stay out 
at the laboratory for days in the con- 
struction of his apparatus or in the fin- 
icking observations of his experiments. 
Is this work? Partly, yes—but it is mostly 
labor and toil. The characteristic work 
of the creative worker is done while he 
sits looking into space, unhearing and 
unheeding, or when he takes an illicit 
day off to drive aimlessly or walk 
through the woods. He may not even 


when she sees money 


Go 


be consciously reasoning; he may be 
letting the mechanism of the brain turn 
over, select, arrange. Suddenly an in- 
sight occurs and the egg is laid. 

Sometimes, too, the process halts; the 
creative act will not take place. All 
previous success is forgotten as he de- 
scends into a black depression with a 
real belief in his own futility. He can 
see only the cost of his work; the re- 
sults are passed over, seen as valueless. 
Well, he will come out of that, too, and 
perhaps this is just a stage of the crea- 
tive process. Perhaps the vitality of the 
brain passes into the unconscious for a 
space—and with the return of proportion 
will come the intuition. 

The creative thinker’s wife must real- 
ize—must fully grasp—that these idle 
moments aie those for which the day’s 
labor has been merely a preparation. 
She must recognize in the depressed 
moods an inseparable part of his work, 
just as the wife of another man must 
respect his physical tiredness. Above 
all, she must learn to bear with such 
as the Mozart “40” at as many decibels, 
because neither he she knows 
whence will come the hint, the whisper 
of an answer, that will begin to dispel 
the cloud. 

His idle moments, I repeat, must be 
safeguarded at all costs. He must be 
cushioned from the small annoyances 
of the household; he must not be al- 
lowed to bog down in a mass of trivial- 
ity. Does this sound extreme, too like 
foolish indulgence? It is merely to face 
the facts. If the time is not made avail- 
able the work will not be done. The 
mind can occupy itself with creative 
work or with the turning over of small 
worries—but not both. A decisive choice 
must be made, for any compromise will 
make for wasted time. The creative act 
takes place in an almost idling mind. 
The insight will not form and crystallize 
if worries occupy the attention. 

Again, the wife must not feel left out 
by these creative periods. It is character- 
istic of the period that the attention is 
turned in, as it were, withdrawn. The 
wife may realize with annoyance, and 
perhaps with shock, that for some min- 
utes past the husband has not heard 
a word of her conversation. It is quite 
fcolish for her to resent this. He might 
have listened with interest, if his at- 
tention had first been gained. But the 
wiser wife will let his attention remain 
where it is. 


nor 
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Three points sum up my argument 
that the creative worker is in a special 
relationship to his family. Since the 
number of such creative workers is in- 
creasing—and, for welfare must 
continue to increase—it behooves us to 
examine this relationship. 


our 


Conclusions 

First, this special relationship is justi- 
fied by the fact that chance may bring 
a unique presentation from the individ- 
ual and, if the number of such dedicated 
individuals is sufficiently large, will 
bring this presentation. 

Second, the relationship is brought 
about by the fact that the characteristic 
work of the creative worker, the act of 
insight, may occur at any time, but 
occurs most frequently when the mind 
is tranquil. Since most of us require 
external calm to attain to this tranquil- 
ity of mind, this external calm must be 
brought about. 

Third, the bringing about of the con- 
dition of tranquility—or, at a minimum, 
the avoidance of distractions—falls to 
the wife. This duty is an exceptionally 
onerous one; it certainly calls for as 
strong a sense of vocation as that pos- 
sessed by the husband. The wife must 
forget her feminine helplessness. She 
must take over the full running of the’ 
house—budgeting, painting, fixing the 
dripping tap and the blown fuse, attend- . 
ing to the wet diaper and the bloody 
nose. 

I have said that the drudgery and 
the toil of creation is hers, but let her 
not forget that she is the inspiration 
and the indispensable midwife to the 
intuitive illumination. If she feels ex- 
cluded from her husband’s work, she 
must never forget that the work itself 
would be impossible without her under- 
standing love and forgiving patience. 

SYLVESTER O’F'ARRELL 


ive just been reading my husband’s 
version of the home life to be desired 
by the man engaged in creative work. 
Some of it has been news to me, though 
to a lot of it I can say a fervent “Hear! 
Hear!” I am, of course, in absolute 
agreement with him in the matter of 
the wife’s heroic fortitude—or abject 
slavery—whichever you care to call it. 
I'm half afraid to move my head right 
now, lest I knock off my halo. 

There are times, though, when I con- 
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sider slavery the more appropriate word. 
This business of trying to provide a 
fertile atmosphere where the germ of 
an idea may be brought to its full flower- 
ing often gives a picture of the exciting, 
rewarding toil of dedicated green fin- 
gers. But when you take away the fancy 
words and get down to it, you'll see 
that it means just a lot of hard work 
over and above normal wifely duties. 

If your husband is one of these crea- 
tive workers you will know just what 
I mean. His mind is so full of what he 
wants to do next and the means of doing 
it that there is no place for the triviali- 
ties involved in everyday living. So it 
is your job—it will fall to you anyway, 
so you may as well accept it with a good 
grace—to look after these tiresome de- 
tails for him. If his whole attention is 
occupied with some problem of thermo- 
dynamics or the streamlining of a de- 
sign, you can’t expect him to remember 
that his socks are kept here and his ties 
there, that he made an appointment to 
go out this evening, that he owes his 
mother a letter, or that last month’s 
salary is still in his pocket while the 
checks bounce merrily on. 

Helping the Creative Mate 

So if you want: a smooth-running 
home and a happy husband, you will 
have to work at it. It’s not enough for 
you to wash and iron your husband’s 
shirts (oh, yes, ’'d love that washing 
machine!) and fold them neatly in his 
drawer. Not unless you want him to 
come and state: “I want a clean shirt,” 
and look at you as though you were 
Houdini. Then you have to go and fetch 
the one you think he wants—and by the 
time you've brought the third one and 
counted to 45, you'll probably have hit 
on it. If you're pretty quick on your 
feet you may even have time for a quick 
dash to his stud box to forestall the 
helpless, “There are no cuff links here.” 

Keeping the accounts in order and 
the correspondence up-to-date will take 
up quite a lot of your time. So this will 
probably mean a hectic rush in the 
evening to get a meal on the table, clear 
the toys and children out of the way 
(lest a tired father may break his neck 
on one or wring the neck of the other) 
and try to get a few minutes to relax 
and compose your features into an ex- 
pression of calm efficiency. For your 
creative spouse especially needs peace 
in the home—and sister, you're it! 





So you must try to eliminate any. 
thing that will disturb or annoy him, 
The children must be kept quiet or at 
a distance; the books or papers he wil] 
want left close at hand, the rest cleared 
out of his way. And if baby should cry 
when the man of the house is looking 
for attention, why then, baby will have 
to wait. 


A Demanding Vocation 


All this will at times be trying, at 
times frustrating, at others maddening, 
Yes, a lot of self-discipline is required 


of you. But you can console yourself f 


with the thought that many people for- 
get that marriage is a vocation, whereas 
you will never run this risk—you are 
reminded of it constantly. Think what 
good it will do your soul! 

You'll be kept on your toes all right- 


spiritually, physically and mentally as | 


well. For you can’t afford to let your 
mind become swamped in domestic 
affairs. You will have to keep yourself 
reasonably well-informed on general 
topics, to read widely and to have at 
least a rudimentary grasp of the sub- 
jects in which your man is particularly 
interested. Then you won't look quite 
so solidly wooden when he uses you as 
a sounding board for his ideas. Then 
you can reduce to the minimum those 
galling moments when his explanation 
of some abstruse point culminates in 
the annoyed cry: “Oh, can’t you see?”— 
which mutual frustration gets you both 
nowhere. 


At such times keeping the smile on & 


your lips and the song in your heart | 


provides some difficulty. You tell your- 
self that life is unfair, that man has all 


—— 


the thrill of the challenge and the joy | 


of achievement, that you have only the 
drudgery with no reward. When you 
face the facts, however, you realize that 


this is not so. God created Eve to be fe 


a help to Adam, and this is still woman’s 


primary function. If instead of bewail- | 


ing your secondary importance, you 
concentrate all your energies on ful- 
filling your mission and making a good 
job of it, you will have a rich satisfac- 
tion. You have chosen the man you want 
to help. Your life thereafter may be 
summed up in two words of St. Bernard, 
taken out of context but most appropri- 
ate: Love serves. 
Marriage is a bond. But there is dig- 
nity and joy in the bondage of love. 
ANN O’FARRELL 
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Up Periscope on Books 


Harold C. Gardiner 


DARING and fresh-thinking U. S. publishing firm 
has announced as its slogan for winter-spring 
1958-59 “fewer and better books.” This is about 

as amazing as though a cigarette company should ad- 
vertise “fewer than 40,000 filter traps, but better ones.” 
Can it be that there is yet another “sell” lurking around 
the corner to filter-trap us? Can it be that we are now 
fronted with the “sneaky” sell, abandoned orphan of 
the “hard” and “soft” sell? 

This particular publishing firm is not noted for issu- 
ing many failures; it dees a good job, both in the quality 
and the quantity of its books. But it is alert enough, it 
seems to me, to realize that a legitimate emphasis can- 
not be placed, year in and year out, on more and better 
books. First of all, there is here a question of mere fact: 
there are not more better books being written every 
year. Indeed, it is a question worth raising whether 
there are not more and more worse books (speaking 
both artistically and morally) being floated each year 
by the publishers. This is especially true with fiction. 
An average of about 2,500 new novels has been issued 
annually over the past decade. Of the crop in 1958, per- 
haps 20 or 30 rose to the level of real literary achieve- 
ment; of that restricted few how many will be read 
or remembered ten years from now? One? Two? And 
why will they be read or remembered? Because they 
had some spark of greatness about them, or because 
they were booed, banned or blandished by the critical 
fraternity and the impressionable public? 

Further, our publishing firm was realistic enough to 
have a look at the publishing figures. True, book pro- 
duction does continue to mount, but not in proportion 
to increase in population, to the number of college grad- 
uates and to the proportional rise in expenditures for 
other leisure-time activities. A July, 1958 article in 
Library Trends, a publication of the University of I]- 
linois Library School, indicates graphically that in the 
1946-1956 decade sums spent for magazines, news- 
papers and sheet music rose 66 per cent; on radio and 
TV receivers, records and musical instruments, 114 per 
cent; on radio and TV repairs, 557 per cent. But the rise 
in money spent for “books and maps” (why the con- 
nection?) was exactly nil per cent: book sales in 1946 
amounted to $594 million, and in 1956 to $592 million. 

In other words, the increase we have observed in 
book publishing is not keeping pace with the soaring 
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production of radios, TV sets and other competitors for 
our leisure hours. We can judge whether or not the 
forthcoming books are an improvement over past years 
by the kind of critical reception they receive. I, for 
one, do not see that quality is improving. I may be get- 
ting disillusioned, but I cannot see on the horizon in the 
field of fiction, to take that as an example, anybody like 
Cather, Hemingway or Faulkner. Perhaps the freshest 
hope now springing on the U. S. publishing scene is 
what we once thought of as a withered desert plant, the 
Catholic writer. About him or her later in this preview. 

With these rather somber thoughts in mind, we ap- 
proach a thumbnail notice of some of the trends and 
titles that may be of interest to those who like to plan 
ahead for a winter and early spring of reading. This 
obviously cannot be a comprehensive coverage of the 
books that will appear in this, the most prolific publish- 
ing season of the year. It may, however, alert you to 
some of the most promising books and suggest gifts to 
put in the Christmas stocking. 


OF CATHOLIC INTEREST, PRIMARILY 

As we might expect, some of the arresting titles this 
season orbit around the sphere of education. Catholic 
schoolmen are still assessing the quality of their courses, 
the clarity and appositeness of their aims. Thomas F. 
O'Dea, professor of sociology at Fordham University, 
charges into the fray with American Catholic Dilemma 
(Sheed & Ward), which is said to be a study of “the 
intellectual failure of U. S. Catholicism.” Perhaps the 
study will not be as gloomy as the subtitle seems to 
suggest. At a later date, Rev. Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., 
one of America’s associate editors, will contribute to 
the Catholic Viewpoint Series his A Catholic View- 
point on Education (Hanover House). Prior to the ap- 
pearance of this book, Fr. McCluskey will be on the 
lists with his Public Schools and Moral Education (Co- 
lumbia U.). Somewhat allied to this study is a sympo- 
sium on Religion and the State University, edited by 
Erich A. Walter (U. of Michigan), in which contribu- 
tors well-known to America readers will participate— 
Will Herberg, George N. Shuster, Helen C, White and 
Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.]. 

Marriage is another institution that is being con- 
stantly reappraised by Catholic thinkers, not in its es- 
sence, of course, but in the demands contemporary life 
makes upon it. In the Catholic Viewpoint Series, Rev. 
John L. Thomas, S.J., will present the volume on mar- 
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Everyone 
has a stake 
in a better 

business 

climate 


*“What Industrial Jobs Me: 


The photograph above shows some of 
the people whose products or services 
are used by a typical employee in indus- 
try and his family. This is an example 
of the chain reaction of benefits set off 
by just one job in a community. 

Further dramatic proof of the impor- 
tance of jobs is provided by a recent 
survey* which shows that 100 industrial 
jobs in a community can create: 


74 additional jobs 

112 more households 

4. more retail stores 

296 more residents in the community 
0.000 more income per year 


$360,000 more in retail sales per year 


The jobs that bring widespread bene- 
fits like these to a community depend on 
healthy and profitable businesses. And 
business, in order to grow and prosper, 


looks to the community for a healthy § 


business climate. 


What are some of the conditions | 


which make an ideal business climate? 
They are the same things that thought. 


ful people in a community want for § 


themselves: 


Honest and efficient government, sup- | 
ported by a strong majority of alert and } 
well-informed voters who have the bal- f 


anced best interests of the community 
at heart. 


Fair taxes for both business and indi 


viduals. without restrictive regulations 


or discriminatory financial burdens. 


Conscientious law enforcement which 


protects the rights of all citizens, cor | 


porate and private. 

Equitable pay and benefits which reward 
employees for applying their full effort 
and skill to the job. 


in To A Community,” U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
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Responsible union leadership and free- 
dom from unwarranted strikes and slow- 
downs where collective bargaining is in 
effect. 

Qualified people to fill employment 
needs, with educational facilities to pre- 
pare people for a wide range of jobs. 


Adequate community facilities such as 
stores, banks, utilities, transportation, 
hospitals, and commercial services. 
A social and cultural atmosphere in 
ich people will enjoy living and 
working, including schools, churches, 
libraries, theaters, a responsible press, 
and healthful recreational facilities. 


Throughout America, businesses, 
municipal and state governments, and 
individual citizens are taking an in- 
creased interest in gaining these good 
business climate conditions for their 
communities. 


There is still much to be done, how- 

ever, on local, state, and national levels. 
You can help by asserting your views 
on the need for a good business climate 
—as a member of community organiza- 
tions, in civic planning activities, and at 
the polls. You'll be helping achieve the 
conditions that will enable your local 
businesses to operate successfully — with 
the greatest benefit to you. 
To find out more about how you can help 
appraise and improve the business climate 
in your community, write to Business Cli- 
mate, Dept. K, Box 2490, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N.Y. 


Building job 
opportunities is 
a continuous ef- 
fort at General 
Electric. To 
help build sales 
and jobs in 1958, General Electric 
employees, the company’s half a 
million share owners, the men and 
women of 45,000 supplier firms, and 
400,000 firms that sell or service 
General Electric products are carry- 
ing out Operation Upturn—a nation- 
wide program to help accelerate the 
upturn in business by providing 
customers with extra values. 
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riage (Hanover House ); Rev. George E. Kelly, director 
of the Family Life Bureau of the Archdiocese of New 
York, has prepared a Catholic Marriage Manual (Ran- 
dom House ), the fruit of his wide experience in coun- 
seling’ Of particular interest to Catholic families is Rev. 
Francis Weiser, S.].’s Handbook of Christian Feasts and 
Customs (Harcourt, Brace), which carries the subtitle 
“The Year of the Lord in Liturgy and Folklore.” The 
quality will be no news to those who have read Fr. 
Weiser’s earlier books on Christmas and Easter. 

International aspects of the Church, so to speak, will 
feature in two rather unusual books. The first is Worlds 
Apart, by Tudor Edwards (Coward-McCann), which 
is a tour of some of the famous European and English 
monasteries. It is filled with historical lore, personal 
profiles, meditations on the role of the monastic life, 
and is a unique book, all in all. It is the choice of the 
Catholic Book Club for November. The CBC _ has 
tapped New Horizons in Latin America, by Rev. John J. 
Considine, M.M., for its December selection. The vet- 
eran Maryknoll missionary offers a panoramic view of 
ecclesiastical, social and cultural problems and _chal- 
lenges south of the border. 

Two Catholic biographies seem to promise good read- 
ing. The first is a composite study of Three Cardinals: 
Newman, Manning and Wiseman, by E. E. Reynolds 
(Kenedy ); the second is the definitive biography of St. 
Catherine Labouré of the Miraculous Medal, by Joseph 
I. Dirvin (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy ). 

There does not seem to be much in the way of fiction 
coming along that will cause breaths to be bated. This 
is true of the field in general; in fiction that will appeal 
to the Catholic reader, only William E. Barrett’s The 
Empty Shrine (Doubleday ) sounds at all exciting. He is 
best remembered for The Left Hand of God, you will 
recall. Harper, however, has a few fiction titles that will 
be worth watching for. The late Joyce Cary had pro- 
jected The Captive and the Free as a trilogy, but had 
completed only this volume at the time of his death. 
And the Harper Prize Novel of the year is Robin 
White’s Elephant Hill. You will probably, and sensibly, 
want to wait for the reviews, but both books will pro- 
voke a good deal of comment at the turn of the year. 


THE FIELD IN GENERAL 
Two inspirational books will be well worth looking 
ahead to. They are Poet before the Cross, by Paul Clau- 
del (Regnery), a long meditation on the seven last 
words, and Reflections on the Psalms, by C. S. Lewis 
(Harcourt, Brace). An English review of this last book 


a 
a? 








stated that whether or not the reader will learn much 
about the Psalms, he will certainly learn a great deal 
about himself. 

Are we teetering on the edge of another trend? It 
would seem so and, amazing to say, after all the books 
written on the subject, it seems to be for the next few 
months tomes on the Civil War. Four big books will 
treat this theme: High Tide at Gettysburg, by Glenn 
Tucker (Bobbs-Merrill); Blockade Runners of the Con- 
federacy, by Hamilton Cochrane (Bobbs-Merrill); To 
Appomattox: Nine April Days 1865, by Burke Davis 
(Rinehart); and The Civil War: A Narrative, Fort Sum- 
ter to Perrysville, by Shelby Foote (Random House), 
first of a three-volume series. 

Those interested in earlier times will look forward to 
The Myth of Rome's Fall, by Richard M. Haywood 
(Crowell), and to Hannibal, by Harold Lamb ( Double- 
day). A study of U. S.-Canada relations and why the 
Canadians are currently a little piqued with us is pre- 
sented in Good Fences Make Good Neighbors, by Jo- 
seph Barber ( Bobbs-Merrill), which does for our north- 
ern neighbor something of what Fr. Considine does for 
those on the southern tier. Two volumes related to his- 
tory are Northwest to Fortune (Duell, Sloane & Pierce), 
by the famous explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson, and The 
March of Archeology (Knopf), by C. W. Ceram, the 
famous author of Gods, Graves and Scholars. 

There doesn’t seem to be much coming on nuclear 
warfare, space stations and the like. Perhaps that field 
was thoroughly enough covered in the past six months 
of publishing. But there are a couple of bombs that will 
blow up a great deal of controversy, it seems. Wede- 
meyer Reports, by Gen. Albert C. of that name (Holt), 
will undoubtedly reopen the debate on our China 
policy, past and present. And with the ominous title of 
Causes of World War Three (Simon & Schuster), C. 
Wright Mills discusses what he feels to be the “drift” 
into an Armageddon. The moral challenge he poses is 
said to be forthright and alarming. The debate about 
the “cruelty” of our training of the U. S. Marines will be 
thrashed out again on the appearance of Ribbon Creek: 
The Marines on Trial (Dial). It is by Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam B. McKeon, who commanded the camp in which 
a group of Marines drowned during a “discipline” 
march. 

A few that will appeal to the cognoscenti are The 
Abbey Theatre: Cradle of Genius, by Gerard Fay ( Mac- 
millan ); Irish Stories and Plays, by Paul Vincent Carroll 
( Devin-Adair ); Joyce among the Jesuits, by Kevin Sulli- 
van (Columbia U.), the subject of an article in this Re- 
view next week by Rev. William T. Noon, S.J.; and 
Letters from Hilaire Belloc, edited by Robert Speaight 
(Macmillan). 

We might well end this sampler by calling attention 
again to the Image Books, the Catholic Viewpoint 
Series and the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism (Hawthorn). These modern collections pro- 
vide ample reading material for anyone, but especially 
for the Catholic who, not being able to read everything 
—and who would want to?—can at least read better, if 
not fewer, books. 
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New Books Every Catholic Will 
Want to Read and Onn 














JAMES GILLIS, 
PAULIST 


by James F. Finley, C.S.P. Beloved by his followers, admired even by his enemies 
—this was James Gillis, Paulist. Editor of the Catholic World for 26 years and known 
to millions through his Catholic Hour broadcasts and his column, Sursum Corda, Fr. 
Gillis was one of the most courageous, controversial figures of American Catholicism. 
His outspoken criticism of Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin caused a furor. He supported 
Roosevelt ardently, only to become an equally ardent critic of both the President and 
the New Deal. At the height of his exciting career, perhaps no priest in America 
wielded greater influence. 

This first biography of Fr. Gillis, a vivid portrait of one of the most provocative, in- 
spiring and controversial personalities of our times, brings him to life and reveals 
much that the world never knew about this most remarkable man. It will both fas- 
cinate and enlighten all who loved him, who disagreed with him, or who ever heard 


him preach. 


$3.95 





THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


y John L. Thomas, S.J. What exactly i is the 
Catholic position on mixed marriages, birth 
control, broken homes, extra-marital relations? 
Why is it so often misunderstood—even by 
Catholics—and how does it conflict with com- 

mon practice in society? Like The Catholic 
Viewpoint on Censorship and The Catholic 
Viewpoint on Race Relations, the widely ac- 
claimed earlier books in the Catholic View- 
point Series, here is an indispensable reference 
for both Catholics and others who wish to 


truly understand the Church's teachings. 
$3.50 


BORROWED ANGEL 


by Marguerite Hamilton. Faith and strength 
shine from every page of this inspiring story 
of Nancy Hamilton’s last two years of life. 
Stricken at birth with a crippling disease, she 
still filled her short life with courageous laugh- 
ter. Her happiest moments—at Lourdes, meet- 
ing Bishop Sheen, sharing the pleasures of 
camp and school with other afflicted children 
—come vividly and touchingly alive in this 
triumphant sequel to Red Shoes for Nancy. 
$3.95 





SPECK THE ALTAR BOY 


by Margaret Ahern. A cartoon book to delight 
all mothers and fathers (and Fathers). If you 
like small boys who keep getting into scrapes, 
you'll Jove the irrepressible Speck. $1.00 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


Edited and translated by Raphael Brown. The 
definitive edition of the great spiritual classic 
in a new sparkling translation. 


Image Edition, 95¢ $3.95 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Garden City, New York 
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Through Transcendentalism to Truth 


THE YANKEE PAUL: 
Isaac Thomas Hecker 


By Vincent F. Holden, C.S.P. Bruce. 508p. 


$6.95 


What sort of man was Father Hecker 
(1819-1888), founder of the Paulist 
Fathers? What influences led to his con- 
version to the Catholic faith? What 
guided him in his long spiritual pilgrim- 
age, through Brook Farm and its tran- 
scendentalism, inquiries about Anglican- 
ism, conversation with Catholic bishops, 
and finally to his reception into the 
Church on August 2, 1842? What ideals 
sustained him as a’ devoted member 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer (Redemptorists), where he 
took his vows on Oct. 15, 1846? What 
persevering conviction led him to write 
to his Redemptorist Superior: “I believe 
that Providence calls me . . . to America 
to convert a certain class of persons 
amongst whom I found myself before 
my own conversion”? How could a man 


so pure and blameless in his life as a 
priest and religious, so apostolic in spirit, 
have been dismissed from the Redemp- 
torist community? What was the out- 
come of this painful experience, and 
what light does it throw upon the 
important personalities involved? 
These questions, which have been 
asked and discussed many times in the 
past, naturally occur this year, on the 
occasion of the centennial of the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul the Apostle. Fr. 
Holden now gives the trained historian’s 
answer: ample, documented, judicious, 
and woven into a narrative that proves 
absorbingly interesting despite its some- 
what tortuous Roman details. The au- 
thor has spared no pains to find the 
exact explanation of the perplexing 
series of events that occurred immedi- 
ately before and after Hecker’s arrival 
in Rome and his severance from the 
Redemptorists. Present-day Redemptor- 
ist historians stanchly aided the author 
in this task, which included the chores 


The Presidential Election .of 1880 
JESUIT STUDIES 
by Herbert J. Clancy, S.J. 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Ill 


This monograph is an analysis of the pres- 
idential election of 1880. The writer has 
fine-combed all the available documentary 
evidence. The personal papers of James A. 
Garfield, Samuel J. Tilden, Thomas F. 
Bayard, Chester A. Arthur, as well as those 
of thirty-one other American politicians, 
have been carefully examined. The election 
was one of the closest and most exciting in 
all American history. Bribery, forgery, and 
religious bigotry formed the seamy side of 
an otherwise fair political contest. The loser, 
Hancock, was convinced that he had really 
been elected and then defrauded. The win- 
ner, Garfield, was promptly assassinated by 
a disappointed office seeker. The final chap- 
ter, which deals with Garfield’s close vic- 
tory and tragic death, is based in part on 
the assassin’s own letters. The monograph 
joins the company of four distinguished 
studies of presidential elections: Gammon’s 
study of the election of 1832, Fite’s study 
of the election of 1860, Coleman’s study of 
the election of 1868, and Haworth’s study 
of the election of 1876. Like these men, the 
author has tried not to let Lord Acton’s 
warning, “The impartial historian can have 
no friends,” keep him from being objective. 


Cloth, x + 294 pages. $4.00 


of digging deep into Roman archives, 
The search revealed a wealth of human 
interest—and real human greatness 
among the actors of this drama. Much 
as Isaac Hecker had to suffer from the 
misunderstandings that his pessimistic 
and scrupulous Provincial had created 
in the mind of the Redemptorist Recto; 
Major, Fr. Mauron, Hecker and Mauron 
finally parted in friendliness and peace, 

Hecker suffered much from church- 
men, at home and abroad, who viewed 
with great suspicion the idea of an all- 


American (non-German) house of mis- § 


sions. Yet, as Fr. Holden explains, the 
notion, obvious as it seems today, was 


by no means that clear in days when F 
Catholics in this country, Irish and 7 
Germans alike, were victims of fierce § 


racial prejudices and open Know-Noth- 
ingism. In Europe, American democ- 


racy was bracketed with the Old Worlds 7 
antireligious, revolutionary republican- 
ism. The man’s own character: his pro- § 


foundly mystical, contemplative bent, 
his rigid asceticism, coupled with in- 


fectious optimism and sociability, was | 


something of a puzzle. 

Happily, many good men did come to 
Hecker’s support at his critical periods: 
great Redemptorists, like De Held and 
Hafkenscheid; bishops like McCloskey 


of New York, James Roosevelt Bayley of | 


Newark and the outspoken Thomas L. 
Connolly of St. John’s, N. S.; laymen 
like the Papal States’ consul-general in 
New York, Louis Bancel Binsse, who 


enlisted the support of the steadfast 7 


and_ persevering Cardinal Barnabod, 
Fr. Hecker’s story throws a particularly 
agreeable light upon the saintly Pope 
Pius IX himself. Pio Nono’s vision and 
transparent honesty finally found a way, 
by his decree of March 23, 1858, to 
release Hecker honorably from bis for- 
mer connections without compromising 


the authority of his Redemptorist su- 7 


periors. 

Particularly interesting is the relation- 
ship, spanning so many years, of Isaac 
Hecker to his fellow convert, the famous 
editor, lecturer and _ controversialist, 


Orestes A. Brownson. Brownson had | 
carefully pointed out to the inquiring 7 
young Hecker that he could not “gain § 


the victory” by “private meditation and 
prayer. It can only be obtained by the 
grace of God, and the grace of God 
only through its appointed channels.” 
Hecker, on the other hand, complained 
that Brownson was too much of a logi- 
cian and “rhetorician.” In the long run, 
each of these friends, who violently 
differed from each other at times, as- 
cribed his conversion to the other. 

Fr. Holden’s story leaves Hecker 
standing on the deck of the Vanderbilt, 
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A Select List of NEWMAN Books for Fall 








THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Andrés Fernandez, S.J. Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. One 
of the greatest of the lives of Christ ever published is now available in 
English. Beautifully designed and produced, with abundant a 
P, d maps. 2. 

cic Pre-publication price to October 31: $10.00 


BIBLICAL SUBJECT INDEX 


Edited by William J. Kiefer, S.M. A comprehensive index of all the books 
of the Bible according to subject. Smaller and easier to use than a 
concordance, this book is invaluable for any library. $4.50 


RABBITS IN THE HAY 


By Jane Lane. The author of Thunder on St. Paul’s Day here recon- 
structs the Babington Plot, one of the most fascinating and most notorious 
frame-ups in English history, aimed at Mary, Queen of Scots. A selection 
of the Thomas More Book Club. $3.50 


THE FAMILY CLINIC 
A Book of Questions and Answers 
By John L. Thomas, S.J. Basing his material on actual case histories, the 
author offers expert advice on practical modern family and marriage 
problems. Father Thomas is also the author of The American Catholic 
Family and Marriage and Rhythm. $3.95 


A MAN OF GOOD ZEAL 
St. Francis de Sales 
By John E. Beahn. A fictionalized biography of the Bishop of Geneva, 


presenting St. Francis as an urbane, polished prelate, gentle and loving 
to souls but forceful and intransigent toward error. $3.75 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST 
The Mystery of the Faith and the Sacrament of Love 
By Bernhard van Acken, S.J. Translated by Harriet G. Strauss. A devout 
study of the Holy Eucharist under all its aspects and adapted to modern 
life, seeking to awaken a deeper understanding of this great Mystery of 
the Faith. $2.50 


YOUR OTHER SELF 


By Canon Jean Vieujean. Translated by Richard E. Cross. An appeal to 
all Christians to follow Christ’s command to love our neighbor as ourself. 


The book suggests many methods of broadening our fraternal charity and 
love. $3.00 


YOUTH BEFORE GOD 
Prayers and Thoughts 


Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. Already widely accepted in Germany 
and France, this complete vade mecum for young people, is printed in 
black and red, beautifully illustrated and bound in soft leather. A fine 
gift for any occasion. $3.50 


WHY I BECAME A MISSIONER 


Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. Twenty missionaries—priests, Brothers, 
Sisters, laymen and a bishop—tell the stories of their vocation and describe 
their personal experiences. $3.25 


TO THE OTHER TOWNS: A Life of Blessed 
Peter Favre, First Companion of St. Ignatius 
By William V. Bangert, S.J. A carefully researched, 
full-scale biography of Blessed Peter—the first modern 
life available in English. $4.50 


ST. METHODIUS OF OLYMPUS: THE SYM- 
POSIUM, A TREATISE ON CHASTITY 
Ancient Christian Writers, Volume 27 
Translated by Herbert A. Musurillo, S.J., Ph.D. Writ- 
ten in imitation of the Platonic dialogue, this is a kind 
of symbolic prose poem which records Methodius’ at- 
tempt to express the mystery of the transcendent God- 
head. $3.25 


THE PARISH: From Theology to Practice 

Edited by Hugo Rahner, S.J., translated by Robert 
Kress. Stimulating essays by eminent European theolo- 
gians on the historical, theological, liturgical, and 
sociological aspects of the parish. $2.75 


PORTRAIT OF A PARISH PRIEST: A Life of 
the Cure d’Ars 

By Lancelot Sheppard. This new life of the Cure d’Ars 
is based on personal research and contains a fresh 
interpretation. of the nature of St. Jean Baptiste 
Vianney’s sanctity. $3.50 


caine aiats Marian Books~-------------- 


OUR LADY IN THE GOSPELS 

By Joseph Patsch, translated by Rev. Basil 
Wrighton. Writing from Scripture and aided by 
history, archaeology and geography, the author 
draws a true picture of Mary to help us under- 
stand the most glorious woman of alltime. $4.50 


MY LADY MIRIAM 

By Melanie Marnas, translated and adapted by 
Rev. Sidney A. Raemers. A vivid portrait of the 
Mother of God, reverently told and brought into 
sharp relief against its historical cami” - 


A COMPLETE MARIOLOGY 

By C. X. J. M. Friethoff, O.P., translated by a 
Religious of the Retreat of the Sacred Heart. This 
complete Mariology is the fruit of the author’s 
labors and a true synthesis of the scientific 
strides made in the field. $4. 


. . . BUT NOT CONQUERED 

Edited by Rev. Bernard T. Smyth. Six Columban 
Fathers tell of their experiences in Communist China 
before expulsion. You will find it difficult to lay this 
human document down once you open its pages. $3.00 


JOY OUT OF SORROW 

By Mother Marie des Douleurs, translated by Barry 
Ulanov and Frank Tauritz. Talks and conferences for 
the sick by the Prioress General of the Congregation 
of the Sisters of Jesus Crucified—the unique religious 
order for the sick. Paper $1.50 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
AMERICA 

By John A. Hardon, S.J. Covers the history, doctrine, 
and statistics of all the major sects in America and 
many of the minor ones. 

Paper $1.75 Cloth $5.00 
MORE BLESSED THAN KINGS 

By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. Sketches of some minor 
characters in the Gospels throwing new light on 
neglected Scripture passages. 

Paper $1.50 Cloth $3.00 
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on his way back to these shores where 
he will begin his great life work. We 
shall eagerly await what (presumably) 
will be a sequel to this volume. In the 
meanwhile, we can rejoice over this 
work so needed and so carefully exe- 
cuted. Footnotes running to 77 pages 
and a copious index are a witness to 
careful scholarship. Joun LaFarcEe 


Jottings on Joyce 


By Mary and Padraic Colum. Doubleday. 
239p. $4 


This agreeably readable book is offered 
as the personal memoir of a valued 
friendship. It succeeds admirably in 
casting a steady interpretative light on 
not a few human aspects of the literary 
achievement of James Joyce. Since the 
biographical strands in Joyce’s work are 


seldom wholly separable from the fic- 
tional, readers of Joyce will be grateful 
that these two discerning friends of the 
artist have chosen to narrate the story 
of their own life together at those points 
where it touched his as a man. 

The narration is alternately carried 
forward, now by Padraic Colum, who 
provides most of the fresh critical in- 
sights into Joyce’s fictional work (Fin- 
negan’s Wake, in particular), now by 
his late wife Mary, who chooses to talk 
less of the meaning of the fiction, more 
of the enigmatic human figure—the 
often troubled and troubling friend who 
existed with a sense of failure behind 
his own self-created, isolating legend of 
the self-sufficient artist. 

Many of Mary Colum’s recollections 
in this present book are repeated ver- 
batim from her earlier autobiographical 
study, Life and the Dream, a fact which 
the introductory note by her husband 
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MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 


The Mass in English for Every Day, 
Psalm parts in Latin-English 
Confraternity Epistles and Gospels 
Wealth of Prayers and Devotions 

The Church History of 48 States 

Ciear, large, easy-to-read type 
Attractive Illustrations and Symbols 
1382 Pages, Pocket Size 4''x6!/2"’. 
Cloth 4.50 « Gold Edge 8.00 « Leather 9.50 


@ In English. Ordinary of the Mass in 
Latin-English 


@ 1344 Pages, Pocket size 31/2''x534" 
Leatherette 4.25 ¢ Red Edge 6.00 
leather 8.00 

THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 
@ The Mass for Every Day in Latin-English 
@ 1852 Pages, Pocket size 41/2''x6!/2" 


Cloth 7.75 « Red Edge 10.00 
leather 13.00 


MISSALS for Everyday 


Mass complete in Latin- 
English 


Prayers, Devotions, Indul- 
genced Prayers 


Illustrated 
Large, clear, easy-to-read 


type 


And Heritage 


THE NEW MISSAL 
FOR EVERY DAY 





At your local bookstore or from 
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curiously fails to mention. Mrs. Colum, 
always a gallant and vivacious enlivener 
of any critical chore she sets her hand 
to, adds most of the sparkle to this uni- 
formly literate and lively collaborative 
effort. She was engaged on this work in 
remembrance of a famed and _ fond 
friend departed when her own death 
came. Her husband’s contribution is, 
as it turns out, more considerable in 
space. Each long ago earned the re- 
spect and affection of Joyce as well as of 
those to whom the present memoir 
might be of interest; neither needed to 
inflate this story with spurious or insig- 
nificant anecdotes, tendentious critical 
hypotheses of an allegedly interpreta- 
tive sort. Each is too sensible and sensi- 
tive to enrol, or to seek the reader’s en- 
rolment, into the cultus of Joyce. 

Mary Colum’s 1947 statement, in Life 
and the Dream, is here again set down 
unchanged: “Actually, I have never 
known a mind so fundamentally Cath- 
olic in structure as Joyce’s own, nor one 
on which the Church’s ceremonies, sym- 
bols, and theological declarations had 
made such an impression” (p. 207). 
She speaks knowingly of Joyce's rela- 
tions with “the Jesuits whose pupil he 
was and for whom he preserved great 
respect” (p. 207). Her husband adds: 
“For all his railing against the Church, 
Catholic philosophy was the only sys- 
tem that meant anything to Joyce” 
(p. 205). Earlier he remarks: “I think 
if one wanted to find evidence of Jesuit 
influence on Joyce, one might find it by 
looking . . . to his [Jesuit] courtliness 
and reserve” (p. 175). 

Padraic Colum’s report on the sub- 
ject of Joyce’s “early religious crisis” 
and the negative outcome of his alleged 
religious vocation is too scanty to pro- 
vide in substance a solution to this much 
vexed question. Joyce’s own brother 
Stanislaus has told us, in My Brother's 
Keeper: “I am convinced that there was 
never any crisis of belief’ (p. 130). 
Colum’s recollection, in many respects 
at variance with Stanislaus’, quotes 





Joyce as telling him: “Mind you, it was 
not a question of belief. It was a ques- 
tion of celibacy. I knew I could not live 
the life of a celibate” (p. 206). Such a 
personal testimony is of interest even 
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A Rich Harvest of 
GOOD FALL READING 





THE YANKEE PAUL 


ISAAC THOMAS HECKER 


Vincent F. Holden, C.S.P. 


Here is the definitive life of Father Hecker up to 1858 
and the founding of the Paulist Order. “. . . one of the 
great chapters of American Church history. Here it is told 
with zest and accurate scholarship . . . a book every in- 
formed American Catholic should read.”—Information 
$6.95 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
AMERICAN FREEMASONRY 


William J. Whalen 


Why are Catholics and members of other Christian 
Churches forbidden or discouraged from being Masons? 
The facts, objectively presented, speak for themselves 
in this first book on Masonry by an American Catholic in 
50 years. $3.75 


DANTE LIGHTS THE WAY 


Ruth Mary Fox 


A competent guide to the works and world of Dante by a qualified 
scholar for readers diverse in age, faith, background. “In this book 
Ruth Mary Fox lights the way for the twentieth-century mind to under- 
stand the thirteenth-century world of Dante’s Divine Comedy.”—Critic 


PADRE PIO 


Nesta de Robeck 
Tastefully and artistically captures the indomitable per- 
sonality of the Capuchin monk who is a twentieth century 
stigmatic. “This is a knowledgeable, prudent, and appeal- 
ing treatment of a subject of moment and interest.”—John 
S. Kennedy $2.95 


THE GENERAL SCIENCE 
OF NATURE 


Vincent E. Smith, Ph.D. 
An introductory work on the philosophy of nature which 
investigates certain general questions logically prior to the 
physical sciences and answered by none of them. $7.00 


$4.95 


THE METAPHYSICS OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Herman Reith, C.S.C., Ph.D. 
Sets forth in an orderly and systematic way, the basic 
structure of the metaphysical system of St. Thomas for all 


who want some glimpse into the meaning of existence. . 
$7.00 


A SAINT A DAY 


Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. 
Popular brief readings of saints’ lives following the liturgi- 
cal calendar. “. . . stimulating and inspiring. The style is 
taut, dramatic and clear.”—Sign $5.00 


Af your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 110 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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though one suspects there was vastly 
much more to Joyce’s apostasy and his 
attitude toward vocation than this re- 
mark of his late in life might seem to 
imply. Colum remarks further that the 
only saint whom Joyce would praise 
was St. Patrick, that he dismissed St. 
Francis, took little interest in St. Augus- 
tine, and would have none of St. Thom- 
as Aquinas or of St. Ignatius. If Colum 
is right here, many university doctoral 
theses may need to be revised. 
Perhaps the most poignant, arresting 
phase of this memoir is the Colums’ 
record of Joyce’s daughter’s mental 
breakdown, a crisis in which in their 
charity they became much involved, and 
about which each writes tactfully in 
retrospect. Mrs. Colum comments: “I 
would not say that Joyce was a very 
good parent: he was too deeply im- 
mersed in his work” (p. 217). Joyce 
was not pleased to learn that the Col- 
ums had permitted his daughter, 
Lucia, to leave their apartment to go 
to Mass, “Now I know she is mad” 
(p. 213). Padraic asks reasonably: 
“Why did Joyce have to be abusive of 
nuns?” (p. 228). Why, indeed? One of 
his own sisters, who is still living, is a 
nun to whom his memory is very dear. 
Thus the Colums’ portrait in many 
human ways reveals on the biographical 


level much of the attraction-repulsion 
polarity and tension toward Catholic- 
ism which is the great unresolved criti- 
cal conundrum of this artist’s work. 
“Lindub,” as Padraic tells us, “is Dublin 
scrambled . . . the Irish for black ale” 
(p. 157). The Colum book is a “frothy 
freshener” draught of genuine Dublin 
brew. Wiiu1aM T. Noon 


Lifelike Poverello 


BIRD OF FIRE 
By Helen C. White. Macmillan. 281p. 
$3.95 


Saint Francis of Assisi is the novelists’ 
darling. Like Joan of Arc and Napoleon 
and Elizabeth, his admirers and de- 
tractors have had great names. He was 
a misunderstood reformer, a sorely tried 
human being, a reluctant saint. He was 
stainless amid temptation and seeming- 
ly sanctioned widespread sin; he con- 
quered obstacles by virtue of an omnip- 
otent innocence and an_ineluctable 
goodness; he started as a rich roué and 
ended his life as a poor immortal. All 
the elements of drama, tragedy and 
comic triumph come ready-made to the 
novelist’s hand in the true facts of the 
great saint’s life. 

But, as Prof. White so ably and com- 





pellingly shows, there is more. In the 
simple narrative of Francis’ triumph 
over his time, and over the forces of 
what-has-been-and-is, one reads the 
miraculous history of those grace-full 
elements in a favored human life that 
lift it above all others on the earth at 
the time. 

Francis was more human than the 
humans about him, more saintly than 
many of the hierarchy, closer to Christ 
than he himself would ever admit. The 
outlines of his life have been repeated 
only a few times in human history, and 
each time the enormous originality of 
the man, the humility and superhuman 
physical and moral courage produce a 
saint. In our time a man like Peére 
Charles de Foucauld has repeated the 
pattern. He too rejected the established 
forms of religious orders, he too fled the 
established roads for the outskirts and 
the outcasts of humanity, he too lived 
only for “a very literal imitation of Jesus 
at Nazareth,” and his cause for saint- 
hood is progressing well. Francis’ pat- 
tern has never failed to be that para- 
doxical thing: a success because it tried 
to be a failure and on the side of the 
world’s failures. 

Prof. White makes the whole 13th- 
century saga of Francis and Saint Clare, 
of the great Popes and the humble 
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Fall Publications 


Fifty Animal Stories of St. Francis as Told by 
His Companions 

by RapHaEL Brown. Animal Stories is a companion to the 
classic Little Flowers of St. Francis which Mr. Brown has 
just edited and translated for Doubleday’s Image Book series 
and published also in hardbound edition by Hanover House. 
FIFTY ANIMAL STORIES gathers together those enchant- 
ing tales, most of which have never appeared in English be- 
fore. They have been translated from the original Latin and 
Italian sources, and a preface on the church’s attitude 
towards animals and nature written by the author makes the 
book even more valuable. Ready November 25. Completely 
illustrated; lithographed cover. $3.50 


Heralds of the King 

by Marion A. Hasic, O.F.M. 960 pages. This is a monu- 
mental book commemorating a century of Franciscan service 
in Mid-Western United States. But it also reviews the work 
of the early Franciscans prior to 1858 and carries the history 
forward to show how the Franciscans salvaged the Missions 
of Junipero Serra in California. Their work among the In- 
dians; the missions in China including the Red persecution, 
are graphically and accurately rae Bee in this well-docu- 
mented book. Students of American life and history will 
find here an invaluable reference. $16.50 


The Mystery of Love for the Single 

by Dominic J. UNcEr, O.F.M. Cap., Ph.D. This is the first 
book of its kind with a full treatment of a little understood 
vocation and state of life. $3.75 


The Marrow of the Gospel 

edited by Icnatius Brapy, O.F.M. Here is a new approach 
to understanding a rule of life given by St. Francis of Assisi 
to his followers. It has guided hundreds of thousands to holi- 
ness and happiness during the past 750 years. $5.00 


Life in God’s Love 

by ALLAN B. Wo ter, O.F.M., Ph.D. From his vast learn- 
ing Father Wolter has written a practical and at the same 
time a profound synthesis of the Franciscan doctrine of love. 
This is not an abstract thesis on Franciscan spirituality. This 
is a ground plan for living Life in God’s Love. $2.50 


Echoes of Assisi 

by Liam Bropnuy, Ph.D. Liam Brophy, Dublin philosopher, 
essayist, humorist, poet and critic, takes some of the critical 
problems faced by individuals and society today and applies 
the forthright remedy found by Francis of Assisi. This is no 
daydream, for Dr. Brophy’s analyses are as penetrating as 
they are practical. $3.95 


Riches and the Spirit 

by STEPHENE J. Prat, O.F.M., translated by Paut J. Oxicny, 
O.F.M. This book carries Father Piat’s Christian-conscience 
instructions to the heart of the Gospel message. The Christian 
attitude towards money and property is dealt with in the 
simple way that has made Father Piat’s work so well known 
in America. His Story of a Family (St. Therese) and Militant 
Life are standard works. Ready November 15. $3.95 


The Way of Perfection 


Based on the Rule of Novices of St. Bonaventure. Compiled 
and translated by ANSELM M. Roms, O.F.M. Conv. A com- 
panion volume to Franciscan Spirituality ($1.75). $1.75 


ranciscan Derald Hess 


1434 WEST FIFTY-FIRST STREET 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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friars and brothers seem alive and cur- 
rent. Her writing, as always, is impec- 
cable and her sense of narrative excite- 
ment and interest never falters. Her 
scholarhip seems faultless, and that is 
perhaps an added recommendation for 
the biography, for the learning is the 
story. It is not superimposed but woven 
inextricably into the almost fictional 
elements she has found in history itself. 

Doris GRUMBACH 


End of a Journey 


FROM KARL MARX TO JESUS CHRIST 
By Ignace Lepp. Sheed & Ward. 212p. 
$3.75 


Ignace Lepp was 32 years old when 
the Church raised him to the priesthood. 
In the 17 years since then, friends and 
strangers have often asked him: “How 
far back do you date your conversion 
to the priesthood?” His answer invari- 
ably is: “I date it back to the day when 
I applied for admission to the League 
of Young Communists.” For Fr. Lepp 
had been a card-carrying Communist in 


his teens, rose high in the Red ranks | 


of “professional revolutionaries,” be- 
came disillusioned—and finally quit. 
Fr. Lepp’s “Itinerary from Karl Marx 


to Jesus Christ,” as his book is called | 
in the original French edition, is an- | 


other ex-Communist confession. True, 
almost all such books—and today there 
must be more than a thousand avail- 
able between book covers—follow the 
same pattern, setting forth why their 
author became a Communist, what he 
saw and did in the party, how he broke 
with it; yet each of these volumes has 
an interest and value of its own. If 
Communists seem identical as far as 
their political personalities are con- 
cerned—and they try so hard to deny 
that they are anything but that!—once 
they have escaped from the party’s 
strait-jacket their individual personality 
asserts itself with a burst. 

When Fr. Lepp left the party and, 
after an unhappy interval, was bap- 
tized as a Catholic, it was his third 
conversion. As a high school boy he 
had rebelled against his French Prot- 
estant upper-middle-class family and 
its stuffy, materialistic way of life. He 
fell in love with a naively idealized 
“working class,” the image of which 
seems to haunt him even today. Be- 
lieving that its spirit was embodied in 
communism, he ran away from home 
to become a self-sacrificing party mem- 
ber. He rose to responsible jobs in the 
League of Young Communists, in the 
International Red Aid organization and 
in the Soviet-dominated World Fed- 
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INNER LIFE 
OF 

4 WORSHIP 


By Charles M. Magsam, MM. 


This book takes a fresh new look at the much dis- 
cussed subject of worship. Father Magsam has written 
a book for the layman who wants to know how worship 
fits into the context of his life as a Catholic. 


The externals of worship—sacred words, actions, 
music, and art—can be over-emphasized while wor- 
ship’s inner spirit is forgotten. Father Magsam’s ex- 
planation shows how they are really channels through 
which man communicates with his Creator. 


Price $4.50 


For Missal Users 


THE MASS YEAR, an ordo in English, is a helpful guide 
for those who use the daily missal. This year’s edition will 
have perforated pages that can be removed and carried in 
your missal. The Mass Year also contains a series of reflec- 
tions on the Ordinary of the Mass. Useful for meditation 
and study. 35¢ 


From your bookstore or from 
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eration of Intellectuals. An extended 
stay in the Soviet Union opened his 
eyes to the true nature of communism, 
which contradicted all his previous 
hopes. 

Today Fr. Lepp is a trained phi- 
losopher and a psychologist of standing. 
His eleven years with the Communists 
gave him an intensive knowledge of 
contemporary political, social and 
economic problems, so that he is par- 
ticularly well qualified to probe the ef- 
fects of communism on himself and on 
others, as well as the influences, spir- 
itual, intellectual and emotional that 
led him into the Church after he had 
lost his Communist faith. 

It was novels he read that changed 
his life each time. Gorki’s Mother made 
him aware of social injustice; a long 
time later Sienkiewicz’s Victorian novel 
Quo Vadis introduced him to Christian- 
ity, which he began to examine for the 
first time in his life. Perhaps at some 
future date another ex-Communist will 
publish his autobiography, reporting 
that Fr. Lepp’s book led him to see the 
light. This should come as no great sur- 
prise, because Fr. Lepp’s account, writ- 
ten simply yet with deep understanding 
and authority, is one of the most honest 
and impressive books of its kind. 

NORBERT MUHLEN 


WORDS ARE STONES: Impressions of 
Sicily 

By Carlo Levi. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
212p. $3.75 


Take a full measure of Stevenson’s 
Travels with a Donkey, add a touch of 
Faulkner (but without those long sen- 
tences) and just a hint of Hemingway. 
Let the topics be four: New York Mayor 
Impellitteri’s visit to his Sicilian birth- 
place, a trip through the towns in a ring 
around Mount Etna, a visit to the 
strike-bound mining town of Lercara, 
and a visit to the home of a man who 
had been murdered by the Mafia. 

With such a style and such a content 
the author of Christ Stopped at Eboli 
is sure to succeed. But this is not a sen- 
sational book. The voltage is low; these 
are impressions, not explosions. The 
chief merit of the book is that its de- 
scriptions are sufficiently colorful, its 
characters sufficiently authentic, its 
dialog so valid (yes, old Sicilian women 
can say a thing like “words are stones”) 
that the reader can create all kinds of 
explosions for himself. Isn’t that success- 
ful writing? 

It is not just Carlo Levi who is ir- 
reverent or ironical in describing the 
nativity and epiphany of Impellitteri. 
It is not just Levi who is slyly cynical 
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Fulton J. 
Sheen’s 


LONG-AWAITED 


This extraordinary book is the culmina- 
tion of a lifetime of thinking about 
Christ’s significance as a man, a teacher, 
and as the revelation of God’s word on 
earth by one of the truly profound re- 
ligious minds of our time. Bishop Sheen 
sheds new light on age-old passages, 
elicits fresh meaning from ancient ma- 
terials, Written with compassion and 
understanding, his book will surely take 
its place among the world’s foremost 
Lives of Christ. 

$6.50, now at your bookstore 





in dealing with the sulphur-mining 
town; not just Levi who is alternately 
awed and dismayed by the beauty and 
the ugliness of the people and the 
places in that turbulent island. Isn’t jt 
every visitor to Sicily? 

Unfortunately, Levi knows that he is 
a successful writer and he tries to take 
advantage of it by drawing the reader 
through an outrageously long and dis. 
tracting introduction. That whole part 
of the book can profitably be skipped, 
unless one wishes to see the jottings for 
what should have been quite a different 
book. WaLtTeER M. ABsorr 


A NOVEL, A NOVELLA AND 

FOUR STORIES 

By Andrew Lytle. McDowell, Obolensky, 
327p. $4.95 


The appearance of a volume by Andrew 
Lytle is now greeted by discerning 
critics with that respectful attention 
which is more aptly described as dis- 
criminating enthusiasm. 

Caroline Gordon writes that Andrew 
Lytle has “something that I am tempted 
to call genius.” Whatever we name the 
quality in his work that captures our 
interest, to ruminate upon the subtlety 
of characterization, the diversity of his 
plots, the delicate insight into the prob- 
lems of form, the sophisticated mastery 
of his medium is to realize that one is 
confronted with that rare specimen: 
the artist who is a daring craftsman. 

It is this seriousness which is under- 
scored most sharply, perhaps, by the 
foreword to the present volume. Here 
is an essay on fiction that should take 
its place in that growing and dis- 
tinguished body of critical writing that 
began in American letters with the 
theories of Poe and the Art of Fiction by 
Henry James. 

Most of the contents of the present 
volume have been published in vari- 
ous periodicals. The four short stories 
include: “Jericho, Jericho, Jericho,” 
“The Mahogany Frame,” “Mr. Mac- 
Gregor” and “Ortiz’s Mass,” the last un- 
folding a most sensitive insight into the 
relationship between the sufferings of 
Christ and the myriad dramas within 
His Mystical Body. Alchemy, the no- 
vella, is a fine example of how a title 
and the intense dramatization of history 
may be metamorphosed into an ironic 
symbol. 

The last selection, the novel A Name 
for Evil, is in the best tradition of the 
ghost story. In sharpness of reporting 
and in ambiguity of resolution, it im- 
peratively demands comparison with 
The Turn of the Screw, and will, I pre- 
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TERESA 


An Introduction to 


La Madre of Avila 


By Monsignor Joseph P. Kelly 


A new life of one of the greatest 
saints and most lovable personali- 
ties in the history of the Church. 
With popular reader appeal, MEET 
SAINT TERESA is designed for 
the many who have heard of St. 
Teresa of Jesus but do not know 


her. CAB coke nse ds $3.95 
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Duquesne Studies, 


Philosophical Series, No. 8 


CONTEMPORARY 


EUROPEAN THOUGHT 
AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 


by ALBERT DonDEYNE, Ph.D. 


In this book one of Europe’s out- 
standing intellectuals examines the 
impact of contemporary thought 
on Christian Faith. 
XI and 211 pages. Price: paper 
$5.00 ; cloth $5.75. 
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First press reactions to THE SPIRIT- 
ANS. A History of the Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost by Henry J. Koren, 
C.S.Sp. XXIX and 641 pages. Price: 
paper $5.75; cloth $6.50. 

“A Masterpiece!” John R. McCarthy 
(The Steubenville Register) 

“An Absorbing Story.” Francis X. Cur- 
ran, S.J. (America) 
“Sustained Interest . . . 
... True Prescott Material .. We 
Heartily Recommend This Richly Illus- 
trated, Carefully Documented and Mod- 
estly Priced Volume.” Paul R. Coyle 
(The Priest) 

“An Epic and _ Novel-Like Quality 
Makes THE SPIRITANS Extremel 
Absorbing.” Sheldon Fidelman (Edith 
Stein Guild Newsletter). 


Fascinating 


Order from your dealer or directly from the 
publishers. No postage charged on prepaid 


orders. 
Duquesne Studies, 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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sume, produce just as many critical com- 
mentaries. 

Like so many other literary figures of 
the 19th century who evolved new 
forms (Browning, Walter Savage 
Landor and James, to name only a few), 
Lytle began his literary apprenticeship 
in the hard school of drama writing. To 
outline the effectiveness of this disci- 
pline on every aspect of his work would 
require a detailed study; but the results 
are discernible in the economy of nar- 
ration and the undeviating point of view 
that mark all the stories in this book. 

If we had no more than this volume, 
we would have evidence of a major con- 
tribution to American fiction. Fortunate- 
ly, there are the earlier novels, espe- 
cially the 1957 nationally acclaimed The 
Velvet Horn, as well as the expectation, 
God willing, of more to come. Andrew 
Lytle is a great contemporary writer. 

SisTER Mary CLEOPHAS 


THE ANGELS 


By Pascal Parente. 
158p. $3 


Grail Publications. 


Perhaps the most unsung heroes in the 
drama of human salvation are the an- 
gels. This is almost as it should be. For, 
in view of the hidden spheres which 
Providence has allotted for angelic 
operation, scholarly endeavor has little 
information to uncover. The Church, 
as a consequence, has been very sparing 
in her approval of angel-bent theories 
and devotions. 

But what can be known about angels 
and what speculations have won Church 
support have been organized and 
packed tightly into this little volume. 

The layman will be happy to discover 
the many ways in which we are really 
just “a little less than the angels”; they, 
like ourselves, were created in time; 
they bear specific limitation; they enjoy 
the communication of their thoughts in 
a manner not entirely unlike our own; 
they too were put to the test of loyalty 
to their Maker. 

But one is somewhat awed to learn of 
the amazing powers of operation which 
an angel possesses by nature and has, 
on occasion, manifested to humans in 
the process of carrying out a task for 
his Maker. The frequent examples of 
messenger angels who traversed vast 
distances in an instant punctuate the 
pages of the Old Testament, offering 
repeated testimony of the angelic ability 
to move “in the force of their spirit.” 
And the famed overnight destruction 
of Sennacherib’s army by an angel, who 
had but to “breathe in the face of the 
foe as he passed,” points to a power 
which dwarfs nuclear force. 








THE WORLD TO COME 


by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


A reliable and readable guidebook for 
the pilgrim on his journey toward the 
world to come. Father Gleason com- 
bines sound theology with a broad 
knowledge of classical and contempor- 
ary philosophy. A choice of the Spiri- 
tual Book Associates. $3.00 


LITERARY 
DISTRACTIONS 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


‘Msgr. Knox on amusing people and 


books. Among others, the 18th century 
Englishman who went to Rome to con- 
vert the Pope, the Greeks’ unhappiness 
at sea, Dr. Johnson's use of long words, 
a (fortunately) neglected poet, why the 
English cannot speak French in France. 

$3.50 


THE HOLY RULE 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller, 0.S.B. 


A lively and affectionate commentary 
on the Rule of St. Benedict, "the char- 
ter of the spiritual life." The text of 
the rule is given. $7.50 


SAINTS AND 
SNAPDRAGONS 


by Lucile Hasley 


"... Her latest clutch of essays, which 
neatly displays the humor, the wit, the 
dry wisdom, and the incisive way with 
human foibles we long since came to 
expect from her . . . She is marvellously 
amusing, yet consistently thought-pro- 
voking.""—Msgr. John S. Kennedy in 
The Catholic Transcript. $3.00 


Order from any booksfore 


. These books are fully described in the 

current number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, 
free and postpaid, write to Agatha 
MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write 
or phone to the Director of Admissions of 
the institutions in which you may be in- 
terested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Sc-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ............+. LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

PURI MOMIVOTSI, 6.5 oncc ic cecicscwccase LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago) ........ LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) .. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


. -LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 

St. Louis University 


LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-A ROTC 

Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 

University of Scranton ....... LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
AS-C-Ed-E-G-L-J-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
PONE CONN S 5 oo sisdcann x cdkcaeees aetee LAS 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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Spring Hill 
College 


Founded in 1830, SPRING HILL 
COLLEGE is a 4-year co-educa- 
tional liberal arts college, which 
also offers pre-professional educa- 
tion in medicine, dentistry, law 
and two years of basic engineer- 
ing. The College also offers four- 
year curricula in commerce, medi- 
cal technology, and professional 
education. A training course for 
nursing and a ROTC unit are on 
campus. 

SPRING HILL COLLEGE is lo- 
cated on seven hundred acres in a 
beautiful section of Mobile. It is 
situated on top of scenic. Spring 
Hill, which overlooks downtown 
Mobile and Mobile Bay. The mild 
climate offers year-round outdoor 
recreational opportunities. Dormi- 
tory facilities are presently limited 
to men. For further information 
please write to the Director of 
Admissions, Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, Ala. 
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Relations 
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In explaining angelic powers, the 
author is quick to point out that these 
titanic operations are not miracles. God 
alone performs miracles—though he has 
made use of angels as well as men to 
effect them. But many of the biblical 
accounts in which angels feature are 
really not miraculous at all, but the 
proper acts of superior natures. 

The professional theologian as well 
as the layman will find in this little 
book a handy source of organized texts 
and explanations representative of the 
best Catholic tradition on the angels. 

Donaxp E. TURNER 





Our Reviewers 


Joun LaF ace, S.J., associate edi- 
tor of America, has recently 
published his An American 
Amen (Farrar, Straus & Cuda- 
hy). 


WiLu1AM T. Noon, s.J., professor 
of English at Canisius College, 
Buffalo, is author of Joyce and 
Aquinas (Yale U.) 

Doris GRUMBACH, on the English 
faculty of the College of St. 
Rose, Albany, contributes to the 
Critic and other journals. 


Norbert MUHLEN is a free-lance 
writer and U. S. correspondent 
for several European news- 
papers. He has recently left for 
another inspection-tour of Ger- 
many. 

Dona.p E. TuRNER, S.J., is doing 
graduate work in philosophy 
at Mt. St. Michael’s College, 
Spokane. 


WaLTER M. ABBOTT, S.J., is an 
assistant editor of AMERICA. 
He completed his _ classical 
studies at Oxford University. 

SISTER MAryY CLEOPHAS, R.S.M., iS 
president of Mt. St. Agnes Col- 
lege, Mt. Washington, Balti- 
more. 

















Picking the Paperbacks 


Jesus AND His Times, by Daniel-Rops 
(Doubleday-Image. 2 Vols. 95¢ each. 
625p.). A revised Catholic edition of 
one of the masterpieces of spiritual 
writing. A scholarly attention to detail, 
combined with a fascinating freshness 
of approach, draws the general reader 
into the past as spectator, but keeps 
him always conscious of the full mean- 
ing of the Incarnation. 


America e OCTOBER 18, 1958 
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Many ARE ONE, by Leo J. Trese 
(Fides. 99p. $1). A practical aid for 
anyone who desires to help the Mystical 
Body of Christ grow in grace and holi- 
ness. A discussion outline follows each 
chapter and emphasizes the Christian’s 
social obligations to his neighbor by 
virtue of his union in Christ through 
baptism. 


Tue BeELieF OF CaTuo.ics, by Ronald 
Knox (Doubleday-Image. 198p. 75¢). 
A brilliant and stimulating presentation 
of the basic truths of the Catholic 
Church. With keen insight into the 
modern mind, Msgr. Knox’s approach 
is fresh and practical, appealing to both 
the believer and the skeptic. 


THE POWER AND THE GLory, by Gra- 
ham Greene (Viking-Compass. 30I1p. 
$1.25). Against the background of the 
persecuted Church in Mexico, Greene 
unfolds his story of a hunted, desperate 
man, a priest. The tale is told with bril- 
liance and compassion and the reader 
understands that even in sin faith can 
be sustained if God’s love is the guide. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN-ENGLISH 
Usace, based on Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage, by M. Nicholson (New 


American Library. 671p. 75¢). An up- 
to-date American version of the stand- 
ard reference book on language. Over 
5,000 word entries make this an in- 
valuable guide for writing and speak- 
ing correct English. 


GREAT Russian SHORT STorIEs, edited 
by Norris Houghton (Dell. 383p. 50¢). 
Thirteen short stories by ten of the 
great Russian writers of the 19th cen- 
tury. Marked by tender feeling and 
compassion, the stories re-create a past 
but help us to understand the present 
by underlining the truth that philosoph- 
ical and psychological truth is timeless. 


PORTABLE RENAISSANCE READER, edited 
by J. B. Ross and M. M. McLaughlin 
(Viking. 756p. $1.45). A rich and fas- 
cinating anthology of over 100 writers 
of the golden age of Italy and Northern 
Europe, 1400-1600. Chosen to show the 
great diversity of talent, both religious 
and secular, the whole picture of that 
great age is skilfully documented. 


Lay My BurpeEN Down, edited by B. A. 
Botkin (U. of Chicago-Phoenix Book. 
298p. $1.65). Former Negro slaves tell 
in their own words what slavery and 
-mancipat’on meant in their lives. Many 


of the ex-slaves are revealed as natural 
storytellers, and all the narratives are 
alive and revealing. 


THE MAKING oF A Prigst, by Albert J. 
Nevins, M. M. (Newman. 141p. Illus. 
$1.50). Excellent photographs illustrate 
a simple text, particularly suitable for 
young people, about the call to the 
priesthood from the first idea to the 
final goal of ordination. 


Monkey, by Wu Ch’eng-en, translated 
by Arthur Waley (Grove. 305p. $1.75). 
This famous folk novel of China, writ- 
ten in the language of the people over 
400 years ago, has delighted its Chi- 
nese audience ever since. In this enter- 
taining and witty translation the satire, 
gaiety and wisdom exert a charm that 
is irresistible. HELEN DOoLAN 


FILMS 





THE BIG COUNTRY (United Artists) 


is a big western. It is two hours and 
forty-five minutes long and as wide as 
the Technirama wide-angle lens and 
the rugged, Technicolored Southwest 
scenery will permit. Furthermore it has 
a “big” cast—Gregory Peck, Jean Sim- 











An authoritative 


view of the significance of 


the Dead Sea Scrolls in the eyes of the Church 


The Excavations at Qumran 


A SURVEY OF THE JUDAEAN BROTHERHOOD AND ITS IDEAS 


By J. VAN DER PLOEG, O.P. 
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First to translate the major document among the Scrolls 
—The Great Rule—Professor van der Ploeg is recognized 
as a foremost authority on the content and importance 
of the manuscripts. His book gives an account of the 
contents of the Scrolls—what they tell about the history 


of the Qumran sect—and how this relates to the early 
history of the Church. For the Catholic reader the book 
presents the authoritative view of the Church on the 
Scrolls and their magnificence. $4.00 

















America 


WITNESS OF THE LIGHT 
The Life of Pope Pius XII 
By Katherine Burton 


“In presenting Eugenio Pacelli’s life, Miss Burton re- 
veals not only a very great but a very human Pope. 
Sparked with anecdotes, this book offers a close-up 
gaze at the slim, tall, steel-willed man who has 
assumed one of the most difficult vocations in the 
world.”—Forecast, Catholic Literary Foundation. 
$4.00 


e OCTOBER 18, 1958 





LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, Inc., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


By Johannes Jorgensen 


Every phase of the life and work of St. Francis has 
been examined reverently but at the same time with 
intelligence and understanding. . . . Here is the biog- 
raphy of the Poverello which tells the simple yet in- 
tensely fascinating story of one of the most beloved 
saints of all times. 


“A remarkable biography.”—Athenaeum $4.50 
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America’s BOOKSTORE GUIDE 
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Cathedral Bookshop 
and Catholic 


Information Center 


AMERICA’S Bookstore Guide tells you 
where you can buy the fall and winter 
reading you want, the gift books you 


will need this Christmas. You will ap- 





preciate, too, the collections of cards 
205 EAST BROAD ST. 

| Opposite Cathedral Square 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


and religious articles carried by these 
Booksellers. All of them will be happy 
to see you in person, talk with you on 


the phone, or handle your mail orders 5 
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thoughtfully and efficiently. 
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James Clarke 
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Boston 





Matthew F. Sheehan 
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Catholic Book Store Indianapolis 
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| Book Bazaar 
A. T. Broderick 
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Catholic Book Shop 
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mons, Charlton Heston, Carroll Baker, 
Burl Ives and Charles Bickford, to name 
only the most prominent—and a “big” 
director, William Wyler, who has not 
made a horse opera since “The Western- 
er” twenty years ago but has scarcely 
made an undistinguished film in the 
intervening period. 

In spite of this supercolossal build-up 
there turns out to be somewhat less to 
the picture than meets the eye. The 
plot virtually defies synopsis—which is 
always a bad sign. It has to do with an 
Easterner (Peck), who has come West 
to marry a cattle baron’s daughter (Miss 
Baker), standing up for principles of 
forbearance and non-violence in a so- 
ciety which equates belligerence and 
trigger-happiness with courage. When 
his fiancée turns out to be infected with 
the limitations and prejudices of her 
background the hero marries the local 





school marm (Miss Simmons), the only | 


person in the film who shares his convic- 
tions. By this time the story has gone 


off on a tangent to describe the ging- | 


ham-dog and calico-cat feud between 
the cattle baron (Bickford) and the 
patriarch of a clan of squatters (Ives). 


Besides being the excuse for introducing | 
a great deal of violence into a film with | 


a supposedly non-violent point of view, 
this plot twist is an overdrawn Western 
cliché that does not signify much. 

It is surprising, though, how little 


the picture’s plot deficiencies interfere | 


with its entertainment potential. Wyler 
is a past master at getting the best pos- 
sible characterizations out of his actors 





ew 














MURRAY McCANCF 
SACRED VESTMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
54 HIAWATHA STREET 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


THE FAITHFUL AT MASS 

By William S. Abell—Written by a layman 
for the layman, this handy and readable book 
gives a thorough exposition of the history and 
meaning of the Mass liturgy, emphasizing the 
layman’s participation in the communal Sac- 


| rifice of the Mass. Excellent for adults and 


and at getting the characterizations to | 


clash resoundingly against one another. 
He also has a fresh, dynamic directorial 
approach to even such stock scenes as 
the knock-down, drag-out fight between 
the hero and the semi-heavy (Heston). 
These virtues, plus the superb color 
photography, are enough to provide a 
very good show in themselves. [L of 


D: A-IT] 


THE BARBARIAN AND THE GEI- 
SHA (20th Century-Fox) is based on 
the story of Townsend Harris, the 
American who was sent to Japan as 
our first Consul General just two years 
after Commodore Perry negotiated the 
“open door” treaty. Apparently not 
many details of Harris’ actual experi- 
ences are known. The fictional script 
that has been devised for the occasion 
is commendably dignified and lacking in 
unbecoming melodrama. In fact, an au- 
thentic melodramatic detail has been 
omitted. Though Harris’ interpreter was 
assassinated, Sam Jaffe, who plays the 
part, is still very much alive at the end 
of the film. 





essential for youths. 
“A compact little book that could be car- 
ried to church to follow the action of the 
Mass.”—The Pilot 
Flexible Red Leatherette 


GOSPEL MEDITATIONS 

By Dr. Alfred O’Rahilly. With a foreword by 
Rev. M. C. D'Arcy, S.J —“So thorough is the 
study of the text that the reader is reminded 
at times of Daniel-Rops or P. Lagrange or 
Romano Guardini.’—From The Foreword 


October, $4.00 
ROSMINI, 


Priest, Philosopher and Poet 

By Claude Leetham. With a foreword by 
Giuseppie Bozzetti. This is a complete account 
of the life and writings of the many-sided 
genius of Antonio Rosmini. An invaluable 
book to the Italian scholar and Church his- 
torian. It contains a full exposition of his 
philosophy texts and the part he played in 
the Risorgimento. 532 pp., $7.50 


HOLY PAGANS 


$2.75 


OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Jean Daniélou, S.J—*“A vigorous chal- 
lenge to all truth-loving men to examine, in 
a new light, the cosmic implications of our 
Christian Liturgy.”—America $3.00 


aus HELICON PRESS 


<—— > 5305 East Drive 
Baltimore 27, Md. 
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theology digest | 





You read about it in 


AMERICA, July 19 


Commonweal calls THEOLOGY DI- 
GEST “a serious effort being made” to 
offset the theological lag. 

April 4, 1958 


Time “a primer for U. S. laymen (and 
as a refresher course for busy parish 
priests) ... in a field where a tradition 
of heavy-handed writing almost makes 
digests a happy necessity.” 

February 9, 1953 


Published winter, spring, and au- 
tumn: $2.00 per year, 3 years 
$5.50, 5 years $9.00; foreign 
$2.25 per year, 3 years $6.00, 
5 years $10.00. 


THEOLOGY DIGEST 


St. Mary's College 
10th & Central, Kansas City 5, Mo. 











The purpose of the film, and it is a 
legitimate one, seems to be to point up 
the contrast between Western man and 
the elaborate, anachronistic oriental so- 
cial structure into which he was thrust. 
For this purpose the casting of John 
Wayne as Harris is a mistake. Admitted- 
ly, any American male would be ill at 
ease in a Japanese drawing room. But 
Wayne specializes in playing characters 
who would also be ill at ease in an 
American drawing room. Thus he de- 
stroys the intended balance by seeming 
just as uncomfortable in the role of the 


| founder of City College and in the 


elegant clothes of the pre-Civil War 
gentleman as he does in the naturally 
disquieting alien surroundings. 
Nevertheless, the picture, photo- 
graphed in Japan in color and Cinema- 
Scope, does a remarkable job of captur- 
ing the look and feel of the ancient 
civilization. And John Huston, another 
director who is incapable of making an 
undistinguished film, has made this one 
into a thing of extraordinary visual 
beauty. [L of D: A-I] | Moma WALsH 


TELEVISION 


The humanity of the priesthood is the 
subject of a series of four telecasts being 
presented on “Look Up and Live” over 
the CBS television network. The dram- 
atizations are being offered by the 
Public Affairs Department of CBS News 
in cooperation with the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men. 

In the first program of the series, 
presented on Oct. 5, the script, “Abso- 





lution,” was written by Charles Jackson, 
















PHOTO 


Christmas Card 


made from your own snapshot 


10 ei, 25¢ 


Say "Merry Christmas’ with per- 
sonalized Photographic Christmas 
Cards, made from your favorite 
snapshot negative. Beautiful, col- 
orful folders express season's 
greetings. Mail your negative and 
25¢ coin today for this limited 
offer—satisfaction guaranteed! 











Penny. pix ?.o. Box 57, DELAIR, N. J. 
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author of “The Lost Weekend,” from 
a short story by F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

Though Mr. Fitzgerald is most often 
associated with materialism as repre- 
sented by the Jazz Age, in “Absolution” 
he told a compelling story of a conver- 
sation between a compassionate priest 
and a 13-year-old boy with a problem. 

The priest, effectively played by 
Michael Constantine, conveyed the 
message of the drama when, after re- 
assuring the boy that his offenses were 
not beyond forgiving, he asked him if 
he ever had been to an amusement park, 
When the boy said no, the priest de- 
clared: 

“Well, go and see an amusement park 
sometime. It’s a thing like a fair, only 
much more glittering. Go to one at night 
and stand a little way off from it in a 
dark place—under dark trees. You'll see 
a big wheel made of lights turning in 
the air and a long slide shooting boats 
down into the water. There'll be a band 
playing somewhere, and the smell of 
peanuts—and everything will twinkle. 
But it won’t remind you of anything— 
it’s just too much. It will all just hang 
out there in the night like a colored 
balloon—like a big, yellow lantern on 
a pole. But don’t get up too close. Be- 
cause if you do, you'll only feel the 
heat and the sweat of life.” 

Later, the priest told the boy: “Some- 
day, when you're older, you'll under- 
stand things—feelings I can’t explain to 
you now.” Then he added: “I know 
what you're thinking. People were al- 
ways saying that to me, too, when I 
was thirteen-and-a-half: ‘?'d understand 
when I was older.’ Well, maybe I did- 
maybe I do. What I do understand, any- 
way, and what -I want you to come to 
feel someday—to feel it and know it- 
is that the love of God and the love 
of man cannot be kept apart. They are 
not separate things. They're the same.” 

Like some other telecasts in which 
the National Council of Catholic Men 
has had a part, “Absolution” represent- 
ed a spiritual idea conveyed in a dif- 
ferent and a dramatic way. It was an 
imaginative and laudable undertaking. 

= = = 

Some interesting statistics have been 
obtained by Broadcasting, the weekly 
television and radio magazine. They 
deal with the dimensions of radio and 
TV. 

According to the magazine’s findings, 
of the 530 television stations in the 
United States, only 35 are being used 
for educational purposes on a full-time, 
non-commercial basis. These figures, of 
course, do not show that some worth- 


| while educational programs are being 


carried on a part-time basis by commer- 
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cial stations, such as WCBS-TV, 
WRCA-TV and WPIX in New York. 

It is estimated that 43 million homes 
in this country—or 85 per cent of all 
homes—have television sets. An indica- 
tion of the continued health of radio is 
seen in the report that 48.9 million 
homes have radios. This represents al- 
most 97 per cent of all homes. 

But television’s hypnotic influence is 
stronger. For, according to Broadcast- 
ing, television is watched for 5 hours 
and 56 minutes per home per day. Radio 
attracts listeners for one hour and 56 
minutes per home per day. This figure, 
however, does not include time devoted 
to radio listening outside of the home. 
And considering the number of auto- 
mobile and portable radios in use, the 
time spent in listening to the radio 
should be considerably higher than 
shown in the “at home” statistic. 

One can draw many 
about the staggering amount of time 
devoted to watching and listening. An 
immediate reaction 
much of this time could be put to better 
use. J. P. SHANLEY 


THE WORD 


Take up all God’s armor, then; so you 
you will be able to stand your ground 
when the evil time comes, and be found 
still on your feet, when all the task is 
over (Eph. 6:13; Epistle for the 21st 
Sunday after Pentecost). 





In that truly remarkable little book, the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loy- 
ola, there occurs a meditation, crucial 
in the whole scheme, called The Two 
Standards. The word standard is used 
in the sense of banner or battleflag 
and the meditation institutes a compara- 
tive study of the campaign strategy “of 
Christ, our supreme Captain and Lord,” 
and “of Lucifer, the mortal enemy of 
our human nature.” Much, and perhaps 
too much, has been made of the notion 
that Ifigo de Loyola founded a military, 
or at least militant, religious order. 
Unquestionably, however, the saint did 
conceive the whole spiritual venture in 
terms of a warfare. Today’s very clear 
Mass-lesson demonstrates that in em- 
bracing such a view the father of all 
Jesuits was keeping good company in- 
deed. 

The Epistles of St. Paul leave no 
least doubt that their inspired author 
saw the follower of Christ as a man 
embattled. Our present passage is both 
explicit and grave: the Apostle warns of 
the fierceness of the conflict; he identi- 
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fies and soberly takes the measure of 
the implacable, immaterial enemy; he 
lists the vital items of Christian armor, 

“Tis the eye of childhood that fears 
a painted devil”: such is Lady Mac. 
beth’s scornful remark to her demoral- 
ized husband. St. Paul might have an- 
swered: “Of course. But what about the 
real devil?” The Apostle does not make 
the fatal mistake of underestimating the 
| opposition: You must wear all the wea- 
| pons in God's armory, if you would find 
strength to resist the cunning of the 
devil. Carefully Paul reminds us that 
we go up against no ordinary enemy; 
indeed, It is not against flesh and blood 
at all that we enter the lists. No doubt 
we do well to try to calculate the in- 
fluence, in the whole titanic struggle, 
of temperament or heredity or environ- 
ment or neurosis or childhood traumata, 
but the Christian will not forget that 
the real enemy is not only very real, 
but belongs, by nature, to an order 
higher than ours. 

Shall we, then, since we have to do 
with princedoms and powers, go in ter- 
ror of our high-placed adversary? 
Brethren, says St. Paul quietly, draw 
your strength from the Lord, from that 
mastery which His power supplies. 
Since the foe we face is supernatural, 
we shall appeal for help to the divine 
and infinite Lord of all worlds and of 
all creation, and we shall use super- 
natural weapons of defense. 

Truth .. . justice . . . faith: these are 
the Christian weapons against the cun- 
ning of the devil. Possibly Paul is think- 
ing rather of moral virtues when he 
speaks here of truth and justice, but may 
we not understand him or interpret him 
a little more broadly? Let truth stand 
for doctrinal soundness, let justice have 
its frequent biblical significance of per- 
sonal holiness, let faith be both firm 
belief and sturdy confidence in God's 
word. Thus panoplied, the devoted fol- 
lower of Christ our Lord—who, remem- 
ber, has already conquered Satan- 
need fear nothing. 

So you will be able to stand your 


task is over. It is consoling to reflect that 
the battle for eternal happiness is, at 
worst, temporary, and need be fought 
only once, whereas the victory is for- 
ever. So would be the awful defeat. But 
let there be no talk of defeat. Satan 
may be the strong man of our Lord’ 
parable, but our Saviour Himself is the 
one who is stronger still. By His pre- 
cious blood and His bountiful grace we 
will achieve that mastery which His 
power supplies. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S/J- 
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District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 
| 
| 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Maryland 








COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Di ector of Admissions 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


% Conducted by Sisters of 
Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 


Masters Degree in Fine Arts, 


Education, Science 
Bachelor Degrees in 


Arts, Science, Music 


Professional training : 
Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 
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St. Dominic 





Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi, One- hundred-acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘‘400.’’ 

ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersev 
Caldwell College 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music. 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park. Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 





Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens, Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school te plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish. Hartsville. South Carolina. 











Vocations 











XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring. 
Maryland. 











THE DAUGHTERS 


OF CHARITY 
of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the foresaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for “errs literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of-their fedowman. 

















Be 0 





The Holy Father's Message to 


America 





On September 1, 1958, at nine o'clock in the morning, Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, in a private audience graciously granted to the 
Editor of AMERICA, extended his warm congratulations to our Review 
on the occasion of its approaching Fiftieth Anniversary. The revered Pon- 
tiff told Father Davis that he received AMERICA each week and frequently 
found time to read it. At the close of the audience, His Holiness earnestly 
asked that his personal good wishes be conveyed to all of AMERICA’S 
Editors, staff members, Associates and subscribers. He then gave them his 

Apostolic Benediction. 
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